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Make a great move. See your Lincoln-Mercury dealer and arrange 
low, limited-term 2.9% Annual Percentage Rate Financing on 
Mercury Cougar LS, Sable, Topaz and Tracer through Ford Credit 
for qualified buyers...or choose big cash back savings. $1,000 on 
Tracer. $750 on Sable. $600 on Topaz. And $600 on Cougar LS. 
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3 COVER: Inthebattle 56 
over exploitation of 
Alaska’s vast resources, 
the tragic Exxon Valdez 
accident may give 
environmentalists the 
upper hand 

While cleanup crews and local fishermen 
fight to contain the largest oil spill in U.S. 
history, Exxon faces mounting outrage 
over its role in the tragic episode, while 
policymakers ponder how to make sure 
it can never happen again. » Resentful of 
international pressure, Brazil unveils a 
plan to help save the Amazon. See 
ENVIRONMENT. 











NATION: As Oliver North takes the 22 
stand, the Government says Bush 

made covert efforts to aid the contras 
When he was Vice President, Bush personally assured Honduras 
that it would be well rewarded for its role in a secret U.S. plan to 
keep the Nicaraguan rebels supplied. » Hugh Sidey on the 
incredible shrinking presidency. » Racial bloc voting prevails in 
Chicago’s mayoral election, but in Virginia the pattern may be 
broken. » The strange exile of a terrorist target. 








WORLD: His economy struggling, 32 
Gorbachev substitutes new thinking 

for old orthodoxy in foreign policy 

From Cuba to Poland to Viet Nam, Moscow is scaling back its 
costly involvement in cold war commitments. » Invading 
guerrillas, an angry South Africa and ineffectual U.N. 
peacekeepers threaten Namibia’s future. » After 14 years of civil 
war, is Lebanon at the point of no return? » In dealing with Israel, 
“iy the U.S. tries a step-by-step approach. 
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INTERVIEW: An 
ardent Israeli 
nationalist 

Ariel Sharon lashes out 
against those who would 
surrender land, and has 
nothing nice to say about 
Yasser Arafat. 





40 











LAW: Taking a look 
from the woman’s 
point of view 

Feminist legal scholars are 
challenging male bias in 
everything from textbooks to 
fundamental doctrine. » The 
Supreme Court allows the use 
of “drug-courier profiles” to 
spot suspected smugglers. 


51 





THEATER: Where 
to find good new 
plays? Louisville 
The city’s annual Humana 
Festival redeems its 
reputation with promising 
works by writers known and 
unknown. » Temptation, by 
jailed Czech activist Vaclav 
Havel, opens off-Broadway. 


70 








10 American Scene 
17 Critics’ Choice 


account of the 
French Revolution 


Clearing away the Hollywood 
legends, Simon Schama’s 
Citizens is both dramatic and 
thought provoking. » Two 
vivid views of the U.S.’s 
tangled, bloody involvement 
with the Philippines. 
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BUSINESS: Eastern 
Air Lines gets a 
Designated Hero 

But Peter Ueberroth’s rescue 
plan must clear some tall 
obstacles. » Northwest flies 
into the combat zone as 
oilman Marvin Davis pushes 
an unwelcome bid. 


VIDEO: NBC 
launches a business 
channel for cable 
CNBC is its name; financial 
and consumer news is its 
game. But some industry 
observers feel that NBC’s new 
cable entry is really taking 
aim at Ted Turner’s CNN. 


SCIENCE: Has the 
H-bomb’s power 
been tamed? 
Researchers rush to check out 
astartlingly simple 
experiment that could be the 
breakthrough in nuclear 
fusion they have sought for 
nearly 40 years. 
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BOOKS: A masterly 
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ESSAY: Is 
Congress engaged 
in a power grab? 
Scolds complain that the 
Government is paralyzed, 
but bipartisanship means 
more than giving in to the 
President. The old maxim 
remains true: The duty of an 
Opposition Is to oppose. 
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From the Publisher 


o you worry that the 

US. has lost sight of ex- 
cellence? We at TIME think 
we know where to find it. 
Over the past six months, as 
part of our College Achieve- 
ment Awards program, we 
searched out 20 of America’s 
outstanding undergraduate 
juniors. Together with the 
program's exclusive sponsor, 
Volkswagen United States, 
we sought to recognize and 
reward young men and wom- 
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TIME’s College Achievement Award winners in New York City 


2 playing the cello or the piano. 

A 4 A national prizewinner in 

~ = both instruments, Eggar has 

™ A ¥ } = alsosung in 500 performances 

| = at the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York. 

Moving along. If ever you 
get the chance to attend one of 
Melodye Stewart's workshops 
on African contributions to 
civilization, go. After 14 years 
as a corporate secretary, this 
dynamic mother of one re- 
turned to school and devel- 








en who have pursued their 
talents to the limit. 
| Last week we brought the 
award winners together in 
New York City. We were astounded and somewhat awed by their 
accomplishments. For instance, all of 21 years old, Jennifer 
Spruill is not only a recognized expert in her field, she is creating 
it. A native of Pittsburgh and an anthropology major at Bryn 
Mawr College, she is researching the effect that cultural differ- 
ences have in resolving conflicts. And at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Troy Wilson took the first direct image of DNA, 
the wonderfully intricate molecule that makes up our genes. 
Remember David Eggar’s name, because we know you will 
be hearing it again. What we don’t know is whether it will be for 





Students who have pursued 
their talents to the limit 


oped the courses in which she 
teaches that not all great 
things came from European 
minds. And keep an eye out 
for books by Luke Pontifell. He does not write them but prints 
them, beautifully, by hand. Last year his Thornwillow Press pub- 
lished Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s J.F.K. Remembered, and in July 
he will bring out a book by Walter Cronkite on the first human 
landing on the moon. 

Each winner received $3,000. But all of them have discov- 
ered a greater reward, the opportunity to be fully engaged in life. 
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Cavalier sedan. Who says you 
cant afford good help these days? 


Front-drive, 4-door, 5-passenger family sedan. = EPA estimated MPG 
city 26, highway 36. = New SAF (Self-Aligning Feature) steering wheel to distribute 
impact forces more evenly in event of accident, to help protect driver. 
2.0L engine with Electronic Fuel Injection. = 3-year/50,000-mile 
Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty.” 
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Not only is the Cavalier 4-door affordably priced, it’s also in€ ilTTaTeR 
It will pick up the kids. Pick up the dog. Pick up the groceries. Get you into 
and out of tight spots. Go on long trips. And take you out to dinner. It doesn’t do 
windows, but with the money it saves you...you can afford to find someone who does. 























Letters 





1S ANYTHING SAFE? 


“Has anybody thought about putting a grape 
inspector in charge of the Border Patrol?” 


Although the ban on Chilean fruit 
may have been an overreaction [NATION, 
March 27], it is proof that the American 
Government is deadly serious about the 
well-being of its citizens. In fact, every 
government leader should ask the ques- 
tion: If, out of millions of grapes checked, 
two are found in my country containing 
cyanide, do I care? 

Cui Baoyin 
Spokane 


Your story concludes that the Food 
and Drug Administration overreacted be- 
cause, ultimately, little cyanide was actu- 
ally found. But if 10,000 poisoned grapes 
had been discovered, we would all be hail- 
ing the agency’s quick response. Until the 
FDA conducted its tests, there was no way 
of knowing how much poison there was. 

Jim Musumeci 
Athens, Ga. 


As a Chilean living in the US., I be- 
lieve the FDA’s actions were a colossal 
mistake. Chileans have been left frustrat- 
ed and indignant. The ban on grapes was 
a blow to the economy of this small coun- 
try. The reputation of its fruit has been 
hurt, and will take years to restore. 

Willy Vio 
Edmonds, Wash. 


Motherhood and apple pie have been 
sacred in the past. Now Meryl Streep has 
turned mothers against apple pie, warn- 


ing us of carcinogens in our produce just | 


when Americans should be eating more 
fruits and vegetables. 

Dan Halcomb 

Reno 


We are unable to stem the tide of 
thousands of illegal aliens slipping into 
the US., but we can detect two grapes try- 
ing to enter our country. Has anybody 
thought about putting a grape inspector in 
charge of the Border Patrol? 

Randall A. Forselius 
Denver 


The reference to mayonnaise being 
“among the most dangerous foods to leave 
out” unrefrigerated should be qualified 
and corrected so as to differentiate clearly 
between commercial mayonnaise and the 
homemade variety. Commercial mayon- 
naise is prepared under strict quality con- 
trols; acidulants and salt are added in 





Randall A. Forselius, Denver 





amounts that prevent food poisoning. 

However, commercial mayonnaise is fre- 

quently mixed with other foods that do 

support the growth of hazardous bacteria. 

Refrigeration of such mixed foods is pru- 

dent. Homemade mayonnaise, not subject 

to the same quality control as its commer- 

cial counterpart, should be prepared care- 
fully and stored in the refrigerator. 

Douglas L. Archer, Director 

Division of Microbiology 

Center for Food Safety and 

Applied Nutrition 

U.S. Food and Drug Administration 

Washington 


The Chilean farmers have my sympa- 
thy and the bureaucrats my disdain. 

Maurice Peter Joffe 

Boston 


I observed a woman crush out her cig- 


| arette in the parking lot and then enter a 


supermarket and demand that the apples 
be free of the chemical Alar! 

Nanci Alexander 

Columbus 





Slow Track for Mommies 


Women have worked too hard to give 
in to the Mommy Track and settle for 
lesser jobs [BUSINESS, March 27]. The so- 
lution is not corporate attempts to create 
flexible career paths but equal distribu- 


tion of parental duties. Women are ethu- 





siastically encouraged by husbands to 
pursue professional careers but are still 
held responsible, by both husbands and 
employers, as the primary care givers for 
children. I want to hear someone marvel, 
“He’s the CEO of one company, sits on the 
board of another and has a family. I don’t 
know how he does it all.” 
Lisa Akam 
Madison, Conn. 


You hit half the nails on the head. Fa- 
thers who do noncareer things like drop 
the kids off at school and arrive home on 
time for dinner often end up on a “Daddy 
Track.” These men do not move as far or 
as fast up the career ladder as their col- 
leagues, but they keep their marriage and 
home life in balance and intact. 

Jon M. Jensen 
Philadelphia 


For almost every harried Mommy 
Track career woman, there is a man on a 
different path. He weightlessly bounds up 
the corporate ladder, free of doctor’s ap- 
pointments, teacher conferences and mid- 


day calls from the school nurse or princi- | 


pal. I think women on the Mommy Track 

have had their job expectations set for 
them by men. 

Lynnann Hitchens 

Arlington, Va. 





Fussy About Details 


At a time when architects often fall 


victim to invention for its own sake, the | 


work of Steven Holl is a welcome affirma- 
tion of the opposite [DESIGN, March 20]. 
Inventive? Yes, but with the imagination 
ofa skilled artisan. Architecture ultimate- 
ly is a builders’ discipline; it must be un- 
derstood as the consequence of craft. Mies 
van der Rohe was right: God does live in 
the details. 
Robert Carpenter 
Cincinnati 


Holl’s ugly little boxes are “the em- 
peror’s new clothes” of architecture. 

Joberta Wells 

Lexington, Ky. 





Time Warner Inc. 


I commend Time Inc. and Warner 
Communications on their brilliant plan 
for a merger [BUSINESS, March 20]. Final- 
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Pisce at your own risk. 
It can spoil you for anyplace else. 
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ly, someone has got the right idea: keep 
American businesses safe from foreign ac- 
quisition. If completed, this merger could 
be the start of something desperately 
needed today. putting the U.S. back to 
No. 1, where it belongs. 

Jaclyn A. Fox 

Ambridge, Pa. 


For years, capitalists have been decry- 
ing Communism, while all along they 
have been trying to emulate that single- 
minded system through merger mania. 
The main weakness of Communism and 
large corporations alike is that bureaucra- 
cy takes precedence over creativity, and 
that is surely a debilitating factor. 

Dave Ostrovsky 
Agincourt, Ont. 


At last a megamerger that has valid 
business purposes, repels foreign buyers 
and does not leave a mountain of debt. Is 
this merger too good to be true? I think 
not. Go for it! 

O. Franklin Smith 
Raleigh, N.C. 


We have been companions for a long 
time, but I regret to say that since you will 
be entering the entertainment business, 
you won’t be taken seriously anymore. 

Fausto Sordo-Arrioja 
Mexico City 


Will Mad magazine be the flagship? 
Frank G. Cooley 
Meeker, Colo. 





CARE’s Concern 


The story on so-called peace recruit- 
ers at high schools [EDUCATION, Feb. 27] 
included the international relief and de- 
velopment agency CARE in a list of orga- 
nizations characterized as a “new breed of 
antiwar activists” that attempt to coun- 
teract military-recruitment efforts. CARE 
does not engage in any of the activities 
that are described in the article. CARE’s 
programs focus on the creation of small- 
scale enterprises owned by the poor, pro- 
tection of the environment and promotion 





of good health. 
Philip Johnston, Executive Director 
CARE 
New York City 
Small Town, U.S.A. 


You deserve applause for your posi- 
tive treatment of the economic conditions 
in Clay Center, Kans. [BUSINESS, March 
27). Your report of the slow demise of ru- 
ral communities came as a pleasant sur- 
prise to one who believed himself to be 
shouting into the dark about his own 
town’s troubles. The states appear con- 
cerned with urban decay but ignore rural 
disintegration. Even with modern tele- 
phone service, hospitals and schools, a 








town will perish without that intangible 
element of community spirit. Therein lies 
the continued strength of towns such as 

Clay Center and Windom, Minn. 
Tim Anderson, Executive Director 
Windom Area Chamber of Commerce 
Windom, Minn. 


Having just moved back to central 
Kansas from Washington, I find the qual- 
ity-of-life differences dramatic: crack still 
refers to an expansion split in the pave- 
ment, a street sweeper means a vehicle 
with brushes and not a shotgun, and our 
high school’s dropout rate is 0.01%, vs. a 


national average of 25%. 


Dane B. Britton 
Ellsworth, Kans. 


You need search no farther than Kan- 
sas’ state capital of Topeka, 94 miles from 
Clay Center, to find a reason for the de- 


mise of small towns. Kansas has so badly | 


wanted to attract inventory-laden busi- 
nesses that this year the state is imple- 
menting a constitutional amendment that 
takes inventories off the tax rolls and 
shifts the property-tax burden to service 
businesses and “electronic cottage” indus- 
tries. Those are the very enterprises that 
could save many small towns. 
Eldon Thorman 
Clay Center, Kans. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to: 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 


| [Fax number: (212) 522-0907] 


Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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ake equal parts of haute cuisine and Cajun cookin: 
Add a dash of Dixieland jazz, and a pinch of Paul Prudbomme. 
Cook quickly over high heat. 
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Science and technology 
will bring us many miracles, 
but it may never bring us a 
substitute for scientists. 


Yet it is estimated that 
we'll be short about 400,000 
scientists and engineers by 
the year 2000. 

Who will design the micro- 
chips, write the programs, 
invent the processes, make 
the breakthroughs? 


Maybe you will. 


Participate in National 
Science & Technology Week. 
It could point you or some- 
one you know in the right 
direction. 

Write to: 


NATIONAL 
SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY 
WEEK 89 


APRA 23-29 





Sponsored by National Science Foundation 
1800 G Street NW Washington DC 20550 


American Scene 





Florida 


Spring’s Old 
Sweet Song 


Preseason baseball's charm 
survives slick new parks 


BY J.D. REED 


D ry palm fronds rattle behind the 
right-field fence. The odors of pea- 
nuts, mustard and beer waft over the em- 
erald green grass, and in the inebriating 
sunshine, laughter and catcalls issue from 
the bleachers. An eight-year-old boy 
waves a miniature bat, a bikini-clad col- 
lege student ogles the first baseman, and a 
pair of guys in U.A.W. T shirts argue 
earned-run averages in the shade of an 
entryway tunnel. At the plate, a nervous 
hopeful up from the minors squares his 
batting helmet and prays to the puffy 
clouds above the orange groves: God, 
please send the next one right down the 
chute 

Long before there was a Magic King- 
dom, Florida was an enchanted land, a 
place where the vernal verities of spring 






Cardinals’ manager Whitey Herzog signs autographs 





One can hear the chewing 
tobacco hit the grass and smell 
the liniment on sore muscles 
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training stopped time in its tracks. A re- 
cent preseason game between the St. Lou- 
is Cardinals and the Cincinnati Reds 
in Plant City reassured like a Norman 
Rockwell painting: in some ways, things 
haven't changed. Bats are swinging, and 
all's right with the nation, The rituals that 
are played out in Florida and Arizona 
from early March into April are part of 
baseball's enduring legacy, and genera- 
tions of Northerners have taken refuge 
here in the balmy revels and toasty tradi- 
tions of the grapefruit league 

Now, thanks to cable television, 
which beams preseason games back 
home, and to attractions such as Disney 
World, which draws millions of affluent 
tourists to Florida, spring training is be- 
coming big business. That approach could 
threaten the easy charm of the national 
pastime, but so far, the sport seems to be 
, Succeeding on both offense 
» and defense 
Elaborate facilities and 
* swelling crowds are trans- 
forming spring training. The 
New York Mets and the Kan- 
sas City Royals have moved 
into new and slicker stadiums 
since 1987. In 1982 only 
778,000 fans visited the 18 
teams that train in Florida; 
last year the number nearly 
doubled, to 1.3 million; an 
even higher total is expected 
for 1989. Similar gains have 
been made in Arizona's cactus 
league, where eight teams 
work out. 

Preseason contests used to 
be a bargain, a cheap way to 
see one’s heroes at work. But 
now they're a pricey enter- 
tainment. For a preseason box 
seat at aging Tinker Field in 
Orlando, the Minnesota 
Twins charge $7, about what 
it costs for an average seat 
during the regular season at 
the Hubert H. Humphrey Me- 
trodome in Minneapolis. In 

1991 the Twins are scheduled 
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SPECIAL REPORT: CASHING IN ON 
RISING SAVINGS RATES 


Rising interest rates have presented 
investors with fresh opportunities for outstand- 
ing returns! In the April issue, MONEY identifies 
the correct time to move from money markets 
to long-term bonds yielding high returns 
without undue risk. America’s Financial Advisor 
offers timely advice for today’s market. Pick up 
the April issue of MONEY today! 


FEATURES IN THE APRIL ISSUE: 
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> WALL STREET: 
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American Scene 


to a new complex in Fort Myers. “Spring | 
training is a very special time unique to | 
baseball,” says Dean Vogelaar, Kansas 
City Royals vice president for public rela- 
tions. “But it’s a tourist crowd now.” 

The Royals, who spent 19 years at a 
smaller stadium in Fort Myers, teamed up 
in 1988 with an amusement park located 
just southwest of “Mouse Town,” the lo- 
cals’ term for Disney World. Boardwalk 
and Baseball, which dominates the sky- 
line over surrounding orange groves, fea- 
tures both the Lipizzaner stallions and 
first baseman George Brett. For a dear 
$21, a fan can spend a day riding the 
roller coaster and taking in a contest at 
the Royals’ 8,000-seat stadium, where 
some 400 major- and minor-league games 
were played last year. 

Among the baseball-oriented attrac- 
tions on the boardwalk are batting cages 
where kids can try out their Little League 
swings against pitching machines and a 
throwing game that clocks the speed of 
visitors’ fastballs. Although they are Reds 
fans, Wayne and Ruth Thomas from Leb- 
anon, Ohio, and their baseball-loving sons 
David, 8, and Mark, 6, were so taken with 


| Boardwalk and Baseball that they stayed 


nearby on their first Florida vacation. 
“We've planned this trip for months,” 
says Wayne, “and we've already been to 
five games.” 

While Disneyfication may be packing 
them into the new stadiums, traditional 
aspects of spring training still bloom in 
the sunshine. Even in the parks closer to 
professional size, fans are much nearer to 
the action and the players than they are 
during the regular season, The game 
seems larger than life. Up close, the play- 
ers look like a squad of stunt men pretend- 
ing to be athletes. They are too healthy, 
have too many capped teeth and gold 
chains, and look a little too old to be the 
real boys of summer. 

Spring training remains a time of test- 
ing for regulars in the lineup and for mi- 
nor-league hotshots. It is a process that re- 
mains accessible to fans. At the Reds’ new 
6,700-seat stadium in Plant City, for in- 
stance, the fences may be a bit higher and 
the beer a bit more expensive, but one can 
hear the chewing tobacco hit the grass 
and smell the liniment on sore muscles. 
Conversations drift into the stands as 
players jaw about nursery schools and 
batting stances, free-agent trades and res- 
taurants. During a recent game, a Cardi- 
nals rightfielder edged close to the Reds’ 
bullpen because he wanted to talk toa for- 
mer teammate who was nursing his elbow 
on an ice pack. The Card would occasion- 
ally sprint away to stab at a fly ball, and 
then drift back for more gab. Says Minne- 
sota Twins catcher Brian Harper: “The 
fields are smaller, so it’s easier for fans to 
get to us. That's one of the best parts of 
spring training.” 














ANY PLAN CAN PROTECT YOUR NEEDS. 
A GREAT PLAN WILL REFLECT YOUR DREAMS. 
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“I like to think that a great financial plan can make the difference 

between living the American dream and just dreaming it. 

So, before I recommend any plans for investments or protection, 
I always do one thing. | listen. 

I listen to what your needs are for today. And what your dreams 
are for tomorrow. Then, and only then, is a plan developed that makes your 
money work as hard for you as you do for it. 

A plan that can protect your family, provide for your retirement, 
even send your children to college.” 

This philosophy, from one of our West Coast agents, is shared by over 
10,000 Equitable agents across the country. 

If this per sonal approach to planning The EQUITABLE 
is what you're looking for, give us a call. Financial Companies 
And see what great plans we have for you. | We Have Great PLANS ForYOU. 


© 1987, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S., N.Y, NY 
Financial planning services offered through Equico Securities, Inc | 
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Hitachi displays help people with big ideas 


Its screen is 21 feet wide. And with one million 
pixels, resolution and brightness are at levels never 
before attained 

But high-definition rear-projection displays 
represent more than a quantum leap in picture 
quality. For the applications of this technology are 


place in automo 
ining. In telecon- 


Our one million-pixel display 
enables engineers to redefine 





ferencing. In traffic control. In power stations. In 
CAD/CAM systems. In medical diagnosis systems 

And Hitachi is at the forefront of this communi- 
cation revolution. Building displays of every size 
Every shape. Meeting every need 


This, of course, should come as no surprise 
Because Hitachi isn’t just an electronics company. 
Or a computer company. Or a household appliance 
company 
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Our 115,200-pixel, 5” liquid crystal 
eo) (oad AV e- We (o-lursr-tale le blmirele) 


We're a US$46 billion international corpora- 
tion* Our 20,000 products include telecommunica- 
tions equipment. Construction machinery. Rail 
transportation. Everything from vacuum cleaners 
to power plants. 

minding consumer electronics. Such as you 
see here in our 115,200-pixel, 5” liquid crystal 
color television. It’s super clear. ee it, too, is 
imbued with the technological excellence found in 


: Hitachi product. No matter how big, Or small 
And that’s the bottom line 


sales for the year ending March 31, 1988. US$] 


Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 











For kids, spring training means 
| touching heroes; for many dads, it’s a 
| flashback to their own childhood. At 8 on 
a recent morning, families stood by the 
Tinker Field gate to see Twins players ar- 
rive for the afternoon game with the To- 
ronto Blue Jays. Boys and a few girls held 
out Donald Duck autograph books, base- 
balls, photographs and baseball cards to 
be signed by particular stars. Stephen and 
Gregory St. Jacques, 10 and 8 respective- 


ly, collected the signatures of pitcher Al- | 


lan Anderson and second baseman Steve | 


Lombardozzi, among others. “I never got 
to spring training when I was young,” said 
the boys’ father Jerry St. Jacques, a Vir- 
ginia computer-program director. “This 
trip is a part of my youth too.” 

Fans lined the fence by the Twins’ 
batting cages to watch players, just a few 
feet away, groove their swings against 
automatic pitching machines. American 
League leading hitter Kirby Puckett 
(.356) whacked a few dozen balls and then 
wandered over to the fence to sign his 
name on caps, baseballs and odd pieces of 
paper. Puckett spends an hour or so a day 
signing baseball cards mailed to him by 
fans and sending them back in postpaid 
envelopes. He was joined by Cy Young 
Award winner Frank Viola, who pitched 
a 24-7 season last year. The chain link 





American Scene 








fence is some eight feet high, so kids | 


tossed their books and balls over the top. 
After signing, the players threw the ob- 
jects back over the fence, in one of Viola’s 
favorite spring rituals. “I was a shy kid,” 
remembers the Long Island native, “so I 
had my mom ask for Rick Barry’s auto- 
graph ata Nets game once. He refused. So 
I take as much time as | can signing auto- 
graphs. The kids take it as a challenge. 





“It’s a toss-up. Baseball 
and girls are about 
equally boss.” 





I'm easy to get, but some guys are tough.” 
Other time-honored spring rituals 
take place at the fences. The wives and 
children of players often come out to 
games in Florida. Babies are dandled at 
the chain link, to be smooched by unshav- 
en dads wearing polyester knickers and 
adorned with smears of soot under their 
eyes. Unmarried rookies attract wilder 
rail birds. Young women wearing shrink- 
wrapped slacks call hello to bullpen in- 
mates; dates are made and possibly kept. 








In Florida baseball cuts across the 
generation gap. There are two kinds of at- | 
tractions here: adult, which means no 
children allowed, and family, indicating 
the loud presence of small people. But col- 
lege students on spring break occasionally 
turn their beer-dousing noses away from 
Daytona Beach long enough to take in a 
game. Senior citizen Jack Keidel. who re- 
tired to Orlando some years ago and now 
works as a volunteer usher at Twins 
games, speaks for many of his peers when 
he says that baseball “breaks up the mo- 
notony of endless golf.’ A 14-year-old 
wearing a T shirt emblazoned with the 
face of the Reds’ Chris Sabo, the N.L 
Rookie of the Year in ‘88, says, “It’s a 
toss-up. Baseball and girls are about 
equally boss.” 

There may be new stadiums in Flor- 
ida and big microwave dishes beside 


| them to beam games to snowbound fans 


back home. But so far, at least, tradi- 
tionalists need not worry. As the Reds 
battled past the Cards a couple of weeks 
ago, a boy ran a ballpoint pen along the | 
bullpen fence. Jeff Gray, a young Cin- 
cinnati reliever, smiled and started 
walking toward him. The boy arced his 
baseball over the fence, and Gray 
caught it easily and said, “Where do 
you want me to sign?” cs 














The Movado® Museum® Sports Edition (SE) Watch: the sportive interpretation of a classic. 
A timepiece of taste, function and simplicity. From $495. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


The Movado Museum dial is a registered trademark of The Movado Watch Corporation. 


For brochure send $2 to Movado, Dept.TI, 650 Fifth Ave, NY, NY. 10019 
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ng the wonders of science 
at a child’s fingertips. 


If we want great scientists and engineers 
tomorrow, we must encourage their love for 
discovery today. 

That’s why Dow created the Touch Tech 
Chemistry Lab at Impression 5, a hands-on 
Science museum in Lansing, Michigan. It’s 
the kind of place where kids and science can 
Teally get together with specially designed 
experiments and exhibits that educate, enter- 
tain, inspire... 

And who knows what that could lead to? 

Dow invites you to contact the people at 
the Impression 5 Science Museum, 200 
Museum Drive, Lansing, MI 48933, (517) 
485-8116 if you would like more information. 


Dow lets you do 
great things. 


4 
ad Corporate Sponsor of National Science & Technology Week 1989. 
s ©1989 The Dow Chemical Company 


, "Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company. 
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A spoonful of Metamucil 


ORANGE FLAVOR 


Metamucil 





has as much soluble fiber as this plateful of 
oat bran muffins. 





‘ If you’ve been trying to get 
Surprised? more soluble fiber by eating 
oat bran muffins, you probably didn’t know that you 
can also get it by taking Metamucil. That’s right. 
Metamucil is natural soluble fiber—the same kind of 
fiber that makes oat bran so beneficial. 

As a matter of fact, many doctors recommend 


taking Metamucil on a regular basis as a fiber source. 


It provides the extra fiber many people need to stay 
regular safely and naturally. (Unlike harsh chemical 
laxatives that use stimulants to shock your system 
into action.) 

While you can and should include high-fiber 
foods in your diet, soluble fiber can be hard to get. In 


most foods, it occurs only in small quantities. Even 
oat bran is only 15 percent soluble fiber. 

Metamucil is much more concentrated. 

Ounce for ounce, Metamucil contains five times 
the soluble fiber of oat bran. So you'd have to eat on 
average nearly three oat bran muffins or two bowls of 
oatmeal to get all the soluble fiber in one spoonful of 
Metamucil. 

And a spoonful of Metamucil mixed in a glass of 
water has only 30 calories per serving (only 5 if you 
prefer sugar-free Metamucil with NutraSweet). 

Medical researchers are finding out more good 
news about soluble fiber every day. So why not 
consider adding Metamucil to your daily regimen? 


Natural Soluble Fiber Metamucil. 
It can make a daily difference in your health. 

















SERENGETI DIARY (pps. 
April 12, 8 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). The ever popular Na- 
tional Geographic specials con- 
clude their season with a look 
at the people and wildlife of 
this beautiful East African 
wilderness. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 
80 DAYS (nbc, April 16-18, 
9 p.m. EDT). Phileas Fogg, that 
globe-trotting Victorian gent, 
is back in a remake of the Os- 
car-winning 1956 film based 
on Jules Verne’s novel. Pierce 
Brosnan, Lee Remick and Pe- 
ter Ustinov head the proverbi- 
al all-star cast. 


A DEADLY SILENCE (asc, 
April 16, 9 p.m. EDT). One of 
the most tragic consequences of 
child abuse is recounted in this 
docudrama about a Long Is- 
land, N.Y., teenager who hired 
a friend to kill the father who 
had molested her for years. 
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ROSANNE CASH: HITS 
1979-1989 (Columbia). 
She’s got a half-past-4-in-the- 
morning voice, and a knowing 
way with a song that can make 
any listener wish the night 
would go on forever. 


ELVIS COSTELLO: SPIKE 
(Warner Bros.). God's Comic, 


Critics’ Choice 


Stalin Malone, Miss Macbeth: 
even the titles sting. The songs 
are like an acid bath; no quar- 
ter given or expected. 


THE AMHERST SAXO- 
PHONE QUARTET: BACH 
ON SAX (MCA Classics). 
Purists, beware! Your preju- 
dice against unorthodox in- 
strumentation could be shat- 
tered by this surprising set of 
Bach adaptations that has 
nothing gimmicky about it but 
the concept. 


ANDRES SEGOVIA: FIVE 
CENTURIES OF THE SPAN- 
ISH GUITAR (MCA Classics). 
The reviver and master of the 
instrument as you have never 
heard him before. Twenty-six 
digitally reissued perfor- 
mances, dating from 1952 to 
1968, drawn from the works of 
ten Spanish composers. 





A PRAYER FOR OWEN 
MEANY by John Irving (Mor- 
row; $19.95). In this inventive, 
indignant novel, a boisterous 
cast and a spirited story line 
propel a sawed-off Christly car- 
icature through two decades of 
US. foreign policy debacles. 


THE JOY LUCK CLUB by 
Amy Tan (Putnam; $18.95). A 
bright, sharp-flavored first 
novel on the subject of growing 
up ethnic in the U.S. The topic 
sounds familiar, but the Chi- 
nese spice added to this old 
recipe is invigorating and re- 
freshingly true. 


FIRE DOWN BELOW by 
William Golding (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux; $17.95). The 














last leaf of a trilogy begun back 
in 1980. An arrogant, young 
19th century Englishman sur- 
vives seaborne hardships to ar- 
rive in Australia—and at some 
condition of self-knowledge. 


HEATER 


THE WINTER'S TALE. 
Mandy Patinkin, Christopher 
Reeve, Alfre Woodard and 
Diane Venora top an impres- 
sive if imperfect off-Broadway 
version of Shakespeare's fable. 


JOE TURNER’S COME AND 
GONE. Director Claude 
Purdy’s backyard realism suits 
August Wilson’s lyric text, at 
the Los Angeles Theater 
Center. 


RT 


NELL BLAINE: RECENT 
OILS AND WORKS ON PA- 
PER, Fischbach Gallery, New 
York City. Forty-eight works 
by a premier American artist 
whose spontaneous brush- 
strokes and brilliant colors en- 
robe nature in a tender intima- 
cy. Through April 26. 


LIKE A ONE-EYED CAT: 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY LEE 
FRIEDLANDER 1956- 
1987, Seattle Art Museum. 
Surprising perspectives on ev- 
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eryday images—street scenes, 
jazz musicians, empty motel 
rooms, public monuments—by 
a modern American master. 
Through May 7. 


TREASURES FROM THE 
FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 
National Gallery of Art, 
Washington. Highlights of the 
collection built up by British 
connoisseurs over two centu- 
ries at Cambridge University’s 
Fitzwilliam, including paint- 
ings by Titian, Rubens and 
Delacroix, manuscripts, ce- 
ramics, sculpture and decora- 
tive arts. Through June 18. 


GUIDO RENI, 1575-1642, 
Kimbell Art Museum, Fort 
Worth. Underappreciated in the 
modern era, Reni is restored in 
this choice, 50-painting show to 
the high rank earlier centuries | 
accorded him as luminous color- | 
ist and elegant classical stylist. 
Through May 14. 


OVIES 


HIGH HOPES. A dotty old 
woman fights to keep her 
home amid the crush of gentri- 
fication. Working with a cast 
that has helped improvise its 
roles, British director Mike 
Leigh creates a group portrait 
of characters who live, breathe 
and squawk their wayward hu- 
manity on the margins of 
Thatcher's England. 


ADVENTURES OF BARON 
MUNCHAUSEN. L overs 
waltz in midair, a servant out- 
runs a bullet, and the King of 
the Moon (Robin Williams) 
loses his head in this wonder- 
filled fantasy from Terry 
Gilliam. 
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Tb 27 million 
people, both sides 
of this page 
look identical. 


To an illiterate, letters are only 
letters. Books, papers, and labels 
make no more sense than does the 
garble of an eye chart. 

To fight illiteracy, we've got to 
start with our children. That’s 
why Sports Illustrated For Kids 
emphasizes something kids want 
to read about—sports. 

The 30 advertisers listed below 
have supported Sports Illustrated 
For Kids in developing a magazine 
donation program that reaches 
children in communities with a 
high rate of illiteracy. 

In addition to paid subscribers, 
250,000 schoolchildren will 
receive Sports Illustrated For Kids 
free each month, making this the 
single largest national literacy pro- 
gram of its kind. 

Whatever your children’s 
dreams, make sure they have 
the best chance 
of reaching them. 
Make sure they 
can read. 
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Buy the bottle. Steal the plate. 
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RG : 
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A BOSTON, N.1 
COTE : 
ASEBALL HALL OF FAME 1999 


i adian Proudly Presents 
may /]'s Great Legends 
2 


And maybe win the Series. Pick up a commemorative baseball plate and you might pick 
up a free trip to the Baseball Championship games. Any one of three wall plates is yours 
for a steal—only $12.95—from Windsor, the smoothest Canadian. You'll also be entered in 
our sweepstakes for 1989 Baseball Championship box seats. Find 

complete details at Great Legends Great Taste displays in your pd asap 
local store. Plate supplies are limited so swing at this pitch today. sate 





Shipping and handing extra. Offer available at local retailer and good except in states where prohibited by law. No purchase necessary to enter sweepstakes. 
For complete details see in-store cisplay at local retailer 


Windsor Canadian Supreme Whisky, 40% Alc. by Vol (80 Proof.) imported and Bottled by the Windsor Distillery Co., Deerfield, il. © 1989. 
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Ticket to Ride. 


Dad talks in smokescreens. Can't ever say what 
he really feels. Like this morning, getting ready 
to go: All he could talk about was the car. Did | have 
the oil checked? How were the brakes? So | told 
ATIAAPn Marete Menlem Clelelel icclaleme(Uh cel cmelL 
dealership look it over. 

Melle Wm cole) 

See, this car is my ticket to the real world. My 
freedom to go where | want to go. You better 
revel (cio Mime elalalcMcLacmer come ml! 

|BY-To Mei) malele (esse! 

But | knew what he was saying: 





ae Yas 
Solel mor-| an towelam lini oce)at-lnl@ oy-1ame)m-\c1aadallalem cele melon 
whether it's a shopping expedition to the mall or 
striking out on your own. Thats why it's important 
to take it to Mr Goodwrench 
No one else has the GM factory training, 
the experience, the genuine GM parts that 
Wife © lolol acctateiamaret) 
So whether it's a Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
S10] (ei, OF: (ell | F-(ome) m1) Om lablol om elaiare . 
it to Mr. Goodwrench. You'll find ari 
him at over 7200 General Motors 
felorel(ctecjall komerey-1-] mo meles- 16 
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: It’s not just a car...it's your freedom. 
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10 Modern Classics— 
just $24.95 


WTAEAT One toll-free call sends you 
10 of the most popular works 
of the past 60 years 
for only $24.95 


with membership. 
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, buy 4 more books during 
the next two years. Asa 
oy / member you will receive 
fj the Book-of-the-Month Club 
/ News” 15 times a year (about 
/ every 34 weeks). Every issue 
reviews a Selection and more 
than 150 other books, which are 
carefully chosen by our editors. If 
you want the Selection, do nothing. 
It will be shipped to you automati- 
cally. If you want one or more other 
books—or no books at all—indicate your 
decision on the Reply Form and return it 





















Treat yourself—and your family—to 
10 of the most critically acclaimed 
books of the past half century, avail- 
able in one set for the first time. 

Produced especially by Book- 
of-the-Month Club, each hard- 
bound volume re-creates the pub- 
lisher’s original edition and will make a 
lasting addition to your library. 
































Set includes: The Spy Who Came in from the by the specified date. All our books are priced 
Cold by John le Carré © Thurber Carnival below publishers’ prices, and are durably bound, 
by James Thurber @ All Quiet on the Western quality editions. A shipping and handling charge is 
Front by Erich Maria Remarque @ Catch-22 added to each shipment. Return Privilege: If the 
by Joseph Heller ¢ Jn Cold Blood by Truman News is delayed and you receive the Selection 
Capote The White Nile by Alan Moorehead @ without having had 10 days to notify us, you may 
Native Son by Richard Wright ¢ The Big Sky return it for credit. Cancellations; Membership 
by A.B. Guthrie ¢ Appointment in Samarra may be discontinued, either by you or the Club, at 
by John O'Hara ¢A Moveable Feast by Ernest any time after you have bought 4 additional books. 
Hemingway. Call today and join. With savings like these, Book- 
Here’s how membership works: Call 1-800-233- of-the-Month Club is where book lovers belong. 
1066, Ext. Bl between 8 A.M.-5 P.M., B.S.7. and we'll Merten 
send you the set of Modern Classics for just $24.95 1-800-233-1066 Ext. Bl wets 
(plus shipping and handling). No need to send any Book-of-the-Month Club® 


money now; we'll bill you later. You simply agree to 


Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 57-7017 





COMING IN JUNE 
Relive Apollo XI’s 


Mi pan N alt=) (ola (emtie)\/-le[--Lale| 


ole) @comial-mielieis-) 
of man’s travels 
in space. 


The 20th Anniversary of the Landing on the Moon 


A TIME MAGAZINE TELEVISION SPECIAL 


PRESENTED BY 
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The Pacific Coast. i's the 


Your first glimpse tells 
you: No motorcyéle has ever 
looked like the Pacific Coast® 
Because no motoreyele was 
ever designed like this. 

Yet its revolutionary new 
fook is only a clue, an indica- 
tion of the thought behind 
this special machine. Because 
Honda's Pacific Coast isnt 


WINNERS RIDE RESPONSIBLY. ~psemid take chances. ch fessional motore cl sts ride to win, And they knon 


The pros also ky ow responsible riding praé 
so should you Use the proper equipment. P 


passencers sho muld And the prosr 





your equipment properly is know 


Specifications and availability subject to change without notice 


just a new motorcycle; its aspecial road unwinding from 
an entirely new concept in the cool, fog-shrouded moun- 
motorcycling. ‘ tains to the warm beaches 
Go ahead. Take a ride. below. The smell of fresh- 
Look around. Feel the mown hay. The sounds of 
exhilarating free the waves.crashing ashore. 


dom of open-air d Discover how the Pacific 










travel. That Coast’s unprecedented engi- 
sense of one- 
ness with 


hem finish by mini 






( gs. Another part of using 
ughly. Make every ride an education, 


California version differs slightly due Wo emissions equipment. t At participating dealers, for a limited time only. See your dealer for complete details. 


neering makes experiencing 
motorcycling’ unique rewards 
more enjoyable than ever. 

Its unique, laminar-flow 
windshield takes the bite out 
of a mornings chill, yet lets 
you keep in touch with the 
environment. Its smooth, 

seamless body 
work slices 


ofa new 


through the air. Its relaxed 
riding position and low cen 
ter of gravity enhance com 
fort and handling. And the 
Pacific Coast& ample, locking 
trunk holds everything from 
a pair of helmets to your 


arrange a 

do, you'll c 

the Pacific Coast doés indeed 
herald a br ah new dawn. 


il | Come ride withus. 
sabi . 
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Pawn Among Giants 


As Oliver North takes the witness stand, prosecutors disclose 
an embarrassing link to Ronald Reagan and George Bush 


PARKING 


BY ED MAGNUSON 


n the cavernous Senate Caucus Room 
two years ago, a misty-eyed Marine 
Lieut. Colonel Oliver North dazzled 
| millions of TV viewers. Imposing in 
| his sharply creased uniform and Viet Nam 
combat ribbons, he confidently minimized 
his role in the Iran-contra scandal, insist- 
ing, “I was authorized to do everything that 
I did.” Last week in a Washington federal 
courtroom, a more subdued North, now a 
blue-suited civilian with graying hair, took 
the witness stand and tried to convince 
twelve jurors that he had been merely a 
gofer, dutifully carrying out policy set high- 
er in the White House. Surprisingly, the 
Government conceded for the first time 
that to some extent, at least, the former Na- 
tional Security Council aide was right 
Having failed in his effort two weeks 
ago to bring Ronald Reagan to the court- 
room to testify on his behalf, North took the 
burden of his criminal defense upon him- 
self. A risky move, it exposes him to cross- 
examination by the federal prosecutors and 
leaves him liable to a possible perjury 
charge if he contradicts his earlier testimo- 
ny before the Iran-contra committees. Soft- 
spoken and earnest, he admitted lying to 
Congress as well as altering documents. But 
always, he insisted, he was following the or- 
| ders of his White House superiors. In yet 
another melodramatic but memorable 
statement, he declared, “I felt likea pawn in 
a chess game being played by giants.” 
Shortly before North took the stand, 
the defense read to the jury an extraordi- 
nary 42-page “admission of facts,” disclos- 
ing that secret efforts to provide support 
for the Nicaraguan contras involved not 
only North but also Ronald Reagan, for- 
mer Secretary of State George Shultz, CIA 
Director William Casey and, most impor- 
tant, George Bush. The court paper was 
supplied by the staff of independent coun- 
se] Lawrence Walsh with the approval of 
Attorney General Dick Thornburgh. It 
had been drawn up to satisfy North’s at- 
Back in the spotlight: North and wife Betsy 
leave court after his first day on the stand 
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torney, Brendan Sullivan, who had fought 
for months for the right to use classified 
documents to demonstrate that North’s 
contra activities were part of a secret Ad- 
ministration policy. 

The document describes the then Vice 
President as assuring the government of 
Honduras that it would be well rewarded if 
it would continue to harbor contra camps 
on its territory and funnel military sup- 
plies to the rebels. Bush visited Tegucigal- 
paon March 16, 1985. According to the ev- 
idence, he told Honduran President 
Roberto Suazo Cordova that the US. 
would carry out a promise from Reagan to 
increase and expedite military and eco- 
nomic aid in return for this help. ; 

According to the document, Reagan 
had urged the Hondurans to continue 
helping the contras in a letter to Suazo one 
month before Bush’s visit. The U.S. “con- 
ditions” for giving some $110 million in 
aid were considered so sensitive that a se- 
cret emissary was sent to brief the Hondu- 
ran President orally on them. The quid pro 
quo had been approved that same month 
ata meeting ofa special interagency crisis- 
planning group headed by Bush, although 
it was not clear whether he led this key 
meeting. At the time, the Boland amend- 
ment was in effect, banning lethal help to 
the contras. 

Those and other disclosures were 
deeply embarrassing to various high offi- 
cials of the Reagan Administration. 
Bush’s covert role is at odds with his insis- 
tence at a 1984 meeting of top Reagan 
aides that soliciting help from other coun- 
tries for the contras would be legal but that 
there would be a “problem” if “the United 
States were to promise to give these third 
parties something in return.” 

And while some Reagan Administra- 
tion officials privately considered Pana- 
ma’s Manuel Antonio Noriega corrupt, 
the court document showed that North 
and his then boss, National Security Ad- 
viser John Poindexter, were encouraging 
Noriega to sabotage various Sandinista 
government facilities in Nicaragua. 
North, however, set some limits: he reject- 
ed as illegal a Noriega offer to assassinate 
the entire Sandinista leadership. 

Bush last week simply shrugged off the 
disclosures and insisted, as he did during 
his campaign last year, that he could not 
discuss issues involved in court proceed- 
ings. If the revelations had come during 
the campaign or earlier, his candidacy 
might have been hurt. But now Adminis- 
tration officials believe that the public is 
weary of the Iran-contra question and he 
can easily weather the storm. 

For North the stakes are higher: he 
faces a possible prison term for lying to 
Congress, obstructing an investigation by 
Attorney General Edwin Meese and 
shredding classified documents. Thus he 
took the witness stand to claim that these 
acts were either implicitly condoned or ex- 
plicitly directed by higher officials. 











DIRCK HALSTEAD 


misinterpreted.” 











Under the interrogation of his lawyer, 
North testified that he had been content 
with his peacetime Marine career and had 
not wanted to be assigned to the White 
House. Nor had he been eager to jump into 
his covert contra role. By 1984, however, 
the impending congressional cutoff of mil- 
itary aid clearly ruled out further running 
of contra military supplies by the CIA. “Ev- 
ery bit of that CIA responsibility had been 
passed on to me,” he told the jury. This 
“hand-off” came from Casey, “a man that 
I respected and admired.” 


orth claimed that Casey, former 
National Security Adviser Rob- 
ert McFarlane and Poindexter 
repeatedly told him that his ac- 
tivities “could not be revealed.” When sus- 
picious congressional committee chair- 
men asked McFarlane precisely what the 
NSC and North were doing about Nicara- 
gua, North said he argued in vain that 
McFarlane should claim Executive privi- 
lege and refuse to answer. Instead, McFar- 
lane wrote deceptive letters to the commit- 
tees. The prosecutors claim North helped 
him; North insists that he had objected. 
The deception is part of the charges 
against North. 

Again directly contradicting McFar- 
lane’s testimony several weeks earlier, 
North claimed that he and his secretary, 
Fawn Hall, had altered various documents 
about the contra arrangements on direct or- 
ders from McFarlane. North conceded, un- 
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NORIEGA: offered in 1986 to assassinate the Sandinista leadership in 
exchange for help from North in cleaning up Noriega’s drug-stained 
public image. North turned down the offer but got Noriega to agree to 
assist U.S. sabotage efforts against Nicaraguan military targets in return 
for a resumption of U.S. arms sales. 


CHINA: sent a shipment of surface-to-air missiles to the contrasin 
1984 for use against Beijing's Marxist brethren in Managua. In return, 
the contras promised a number of undisclosed concessions to the 
Chinese government once the Sandinistas were overthrown. 


More Contra Connections 


BUSH: met with Honduran President Roberto Suazo Cordova in March 
1985 to confirm a clandestine quid pro quo agreement granting some 
$110 million in U.S. economic and military aid in exchange for Honduran 
support of the Nicaraguan resistance. The court was told that President 
Reagan “personally authorized the entire plan.” 


SHULTZ: proposed a 1984 scheme whereby El Salvador would receive 
weapons and quietly pass them on to the contras. He later told Congress 
he was opposed to such arrangements because they “could easily be 





der Sullivan's questioning, that he had lied 
when called before a congressional com- 
mittee in August 1986. “I knew it wasn’t 
right not to tell the truth about those 
things,” he said in a voice husky with emo- 
tion. “But I didn’t think it was unlawful.” 

But North is also accused of acts diffi- 
cult to explain away as matters of high pol- 
icy; defrauding the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice by helping a tax-exempt foundation 
raise money for the contras; accepting an 
illegal gift to a Government employee, a 
$13,800 security installation for his home; 
and putting some funds raised for the con- 
tras to his own personal use. 

The jurors may have been impressed 
by his performance—as well as by the 
clear evidence of wider Administration 
complicity. But they no doubt remem- 
bered the testimony earlier in the week 
by Vincent Cannistravo, a former NSC 
aide, who admitted, “You could never 
be sure whether what [North] said was 
true, fantasy, or was being told delib- 
erately to mislead.” And North’s ability 
to win over an audience will face its 
roughest test this week, when prosecutor 
John Keker gets his turn to ask the 
questions. “North makes an excellent 
witness,” said Richard Ben-Veniste, a 
former Watergate prosecutor. “The ques- 
tion is the cross-examination, which will 
provide by far the greatest dramatic ele- 
ment of the trial. The trial may well hinge 
on the cross-examination of Ollie North.” 

—Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington 
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The Presidency 








The “Just Folks” Presidency 


Raindrops on roses and whiskers on kittens, 
per kettles and warm woolen mittens 


my favorite things 


When I’m feeling sad, I simply remember my favorite 
things/ And then I don't feel so bad. 


Rodgers and Hammerstein 


ood writers, those two. 

Poetic, brief and accurate 
George Bush must have been 
listening and working up his 
own version: 


Old baseball mitts and 


spotted plump puppies, 
Horseshoes that ring and 
bright smiling yuppies 


These are a few of my fa- 
vorite things 

When my polls are bad, I 
simply remember my favorite 
things/ And then people feel 
so glad 

So far, Bush's presidency 
has played remarkably like 
The Sound of Music. It might 
not have worked in the cold 
war, but that seems to be over. 
Comes an economic recession, 
forget it. But right now, in 
boom and blossom time on the 
Potomac, Bush has astonished 
the Beltway punditry by 
achieving resounding job ap- 
proval (54% last week in a 
TIME/CNN poll, down slightly 
but still substantial). All the 
while he has been shrinking 


his nightly TV presence by as much as one-third compared 
with his predecessor's, and often he is nowhere to be seen on 
the front pages of the nation’s newspapers 

How does a President stay up while going down? “This 
low-key, no-pressure, no-sweat President has engendered 
more response than Ronald Reagan,” says political analyst 


Horace Busby, once an aide to 
Lyndon Johnson. “The Ameri- 
can people have much less 
need for Washington than 
Washington wants to believe.” 

Busby’s response is viscer- 
al. A similar finding from Rob- 
ert Lichter of the Center for 
Media and Public Affairs is 
factual. He records all the net- 
work evening news shows and 
analyzes them. Bush’s pres- 
ence is diminishing, that of 
Cabinet officers and other Ad- 
ministration spokesmen rising 
The White House now is the 
focus of Administration news 


=e ; 
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Bright cop- 
These are a few of 
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Doing well by doing not much of anything 


Do you approve of the way Bush is handling his 
job as President? 






YES 





59% 
Feb. '89 


Do you think the Bush Administration >” 
is off to a fast or slow start? 


Faststart) 17% 


From a telephone poll of 1,012 adul 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling error is plus or minus 3%. 













it Americans taken for TIME on April 4-5 by 
TIME Chart 
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only about half the time, compared with 72% in the first 
days. “So far,” says Lichter, “the ‘just folks’ presidency is 
working. Bush gets less press but better press. Bush is far 
more visible to the press than he is to the public, just the op- 
posite of Reagan, who was far more visible to the people than 
to the press.” 


With the notable exception 


» of the John Tower fracas, Bush 
« has muted public controversy 
= He cut a deal with Congress to 


quiet the poisonous contra-aid 
issue. He tiptoed out of the 
Eastern Air Lines strike early 
and into the Alaskan oil spill 
belatedly. Twice in the past 
few days he has mentioned his 
admiration of the leadership 
style of Dwight Eisenhower, 
best known for his ability to 
reconcile contentious and tal- 
ented people. “No room for 
grudges in this business,” Bush 
told one meeting of young staff 
members. 

By one estimate Bush has 
upped the presidential ver- 
biage on policy issues fivefold, 
reducing the quarrelsome 
White House press corps to 
writing about facts and figures 
rather than about the isolation 
of the President—stories not 
nearly so much fun and not 
nearly so apt to be printed or 
broadcast. A side effect has 
been the virtual absence of the 
phony leaks, dope stories about 


dark doings inside the Oval Office and mischievous whispers 
that delight the political predators of this city. Nor, one Bush 
aide ventures, is there any hint of undercover national secu- 
rity adventures being hatched in dim corridors. “A few se- 
cret messages, maybe some surveillance activities, but no 
clue of any Bay of Pigs or missiles for hostages,” he says 


But a real Baltimore oriole 
perched outside the President's 
office and created a stir last 
week. It was a rare sighting. 
The number of requests for one 
of Millie’s six puppies is in the 
dozens and climbing, the kind 
of happy predicament the 
Bushes relish. And before the 
world turns grumpy, as it sure- 
ly will, the President can 
chuckle along with his favorite 
philosopher, Yogi Berra. The 
story goes that when asked if 
he was a fatalist, Berra replied, 
“IT never collected postage 
stamps.” x 
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The Speaker and his wife: Did his Texas-size 
book royalties and her salary from areal estate 
man violate the ethics rules of the House? 





A Case of Wright and Wrong 





Despite alleged wrongdoing, the Speaker is likely to survive 


E thics is all the rage in Washington 
these days, as Speaker of the House 
Jim Wright can testify. This week the 
House Ethics Committee will release a 450- 
page report summing up a ten-month in- 
vestigation of Wright's alleged wrongdoing 
A vocal minority of Republicans, led by 
G.O.P. whip Newt Gingrich, predict that 
the inquiry will result in Wright's censure, 
removal as Speaker or maybe even expul- 
sion. But in the end he is likely to hang on to 
his job because this is an argument not 
about right and wrong but about the pecu- 
liar ethics rules of the House 

Those rules tolerate large swaths of 
gray and encourage euphemism. Bribes, 
grafl and expenses-paid vacations are 
never talked about on Capitol Hill. Hono- 
rariums, campaign contributions and per 
diem travel reimbursements are. Cash 
gifts, even of $100,000, are not automati- 
cally illegal, as long as they are disclosed 
and the giver has no direct interest in leg- 
islation. Neither is free use of posh apart- 
ments and expensive cars 

The Wright investigation began last 
June when Republicans, stung by the im- 
proprieties of Mike Deaver and Ed 
Meese, set out to make sleaze a bipartisan 
issue. As the highest-ranking Democrat, 
Wright, whose slicked-back hair, cater- 
pillar eyebrows and leering grin give him 
the look of a wheeler-dealer, was a good 








target. After revelations of an unusual 
deal in which a Texas publisher paid 
Wright 55% royalties—three or four 
times the usual rate—for a collection of 
the Speaker's speeches and anecdotes, 
Common Cause and 72 Republicans 
asked the House Ethics Committee to 
investigate 

The $1.5 million probe unearthed nu- 
merous allegations, many of which have 
been discarded. The committee found 
that Wright's heavy-handed intervention 
with federal officials on behalf of failing 
Texas savings and loan associations was 
no more than what other Texas Congress- 
men were doing. His intercession with 
Government officials and Egypt’s Anwar 
Sadat to help a Texas oil-and-gas compa- 
ny was also found to be all in a day’s work 
for the average member 

That leaves the committee to decide 
on two questions that are, at the least, em- 
barrassing to the Speaker. One is whether 
Wright’s financial dealings with Fort 
Worth developer George Mallick violated 
House rules. The other is whether 
Wright's sweetheart royalty deal was de- 
signed to get around congressional limits 


| on outside income 


Mallick, who has known the Speaker 
for some 30 years, hired Wright's wife 
Betty in 1979 as an adviser. The job de- 
scription was hazy, but the salary was 
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$18,000 a year. Perks included 
a rent-free apartment and a 
Cadillac. In 1981, for the same 
salary and benefits, Betty 
Wright went to work for Mal- 
lightco, an investment com- 
pany that the Wrights had 
formed with Mallick and his 
wife. Betty Wright also bor- 
rowed $75,000 from Mal- 
lightco. After she stopped 
working for the company in 
1984, the Wrights paid $21.67 
per diem for the apartment 
when they used it and then 
purchased it in 1988 for 
$58,500. Eventually they 
bought the Cadillac 

In 1985 Mallick co-signed 
a $2.2 million loan for a real 
estate project developed by his 
two sons. In 1986, when Mal- 
lick feared the loan might be 
foreclosed, he organized a 
meeting in Fort Worth at which | 
struggling thrift officials com- | 
plained to Wright about over- 
zealous federal regulation; he 
later gave the Speaker a report 
on their complaints. During 
this period Wright was deeply involved in 
efforts to draft legislation that would help 
ailing S& Lsand grant them more leniency 
from federal regulators. 

Then there is Reflections of a Public 
Man, the most notorious non—best seller 
of 1984. Critics charge that the unusually 
high 55% royalty payments could have 
been used to thwart rules that would keep 
the Speaker from accepting more than 
$34,500 in speaking fees annually. At 
least three times, staff members—once 
with the Speaker's knowledge—asked the 
sponsors of Wright speeches not to pay an 
honorarium but buy an equivalent num- 
ber of books instead. By so doing, the 
speaker could pocket the proceeds with- | 
out breaching the limit 

Although Republicans once smelled 
blood, it now looks as if Wright will sur- | 
vive. Wright's financial ties to Mallick 
seem to have ended before he began his 
campaign on behalf of Texas thrifts 
Wright has no investments in S & Ls 
Besides, the highly partisan attacks by 
Wright's archenemy Newt Gingrich 
have aroused the Democrats’ protective 
instincts. Democrats with ambition to 
succeed Wright, like Dan Rostenkowski 
and John Dingell, have not deserted 
him, nor has Majority Leader Tom Fo- 
ley, probably the only Democrat popu- 
lar enough to win his spot. No matter 
how unseemly Wright's dealings may 
appear to ordinary citizens, they are 
probably not unseemly enough to violate 
the shabby standards that apply on 
Capitol Hill —By Margaret Carlson. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington 
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Nation 


Battling an Old Bugaboo 


In Chicago it was black and white. Will Virginia be differ ent? 


BY LAURENCE I. BARRETT 


Chicago, April 4—On the 21 st anniver- 
sary of the assassination of Martin Luther 
King Jr., Richard M. Daley was elected 
mayor after a campaign that sundered the 
city along racial lines 

Richmond, April 10 
Party caucuses gave 
Governor L. Douglas Wilder the delegates 
necessary to guarantee him the party's 
gubernatorial nomination 
slaves, Wilder would be the first black to 
be elected a Governor in U.S. history 


Final Demo- 


cratic Lieutenant 


Bulletins from the battlegrounds 
where race and politics collide more often 
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Grandson of 


cess that politicians, both white and 
black, have at times exacerbated. Repub- 
lican TV spots on the Willie Horton case 
in last year’s presidential campaign 
tapped white fears. The upsurge of drug- 
related urban violence, says Democratic 
pollster Harrison Hickman, “has rekin- 
dled in people’s minds the connection be- 
tween blacks and violent crime.” Affir- 
mative action has provoked a second- 
generation backlash, particularly among 
working-class whites. In combining the 
roles of protest leader and political candi 
date, Jesse Jackson stokes this fear with 
his demands for “economic justice.” 

As in many Northern cities, the Chica- 
go election was an ethnic power struggle 





—— | 


mounting an independent challenge to | 
Washington, Evans ran under the banner 
of the Harold Washington Party. Jackson 
refused to endorse Daley, who had not ac- 
tively supported Washington's earlier 
bids. Instead, Jackson backed Evans 
thereby opening himself to charges of put- 
ting race ahead of party loyalty. But turn- 
out in black wards went down. To win, 
Evans needed at least 15% of the white 
vote; he got 7%. Daley attracted 8% of 
black voters, but his richly financed cam- 
paign produced a large turnout among 
whites. Result: Daley, by 55% to 41% 
Wilder faces a dramatically different 
challenge as he seeks to become the first 
black Governor since P.B.S. Pinchback 
served briefly as Louisiana’s chief execu- 
tive during Reconstruction after his pre- 
decessor was impeached and removed 
Wilder lacks a large racial base; blacks 
make up just 18% of the state’s popula- 
tion. But given his ability to appeal to 





As Doug Wilder, left, began his quest for the top job in the Old Dominion, Rich Daley celebrated victory in the Windy City 


resemble the one from Chicago than the 
one coming from Virginia. As the racially 
divided voting in the Windy City demon- 
strated, American elections all too often 
remain a matter of black and white. Vir- 
ginia, once a bastion of segregation, seems 
an unlikely setting for a brand of biracial 
coalition that could break the depressing 
pattern of color-bound voting. Yet if Doug 
Wilder wins the governorship, the old 
bugaboo of racial politics will have been 
dealt a severe blow 

The very fact that Wilder, 58, will 
head his party’s statewide ticket in a for- 
mer stronghold of the Confederacy is an 
indication of progress. Since 1964 the 
number of black elected officials has 
grown from 103 to more than 6,000. But 
the numbers conceal a disturbing reality 
in many places 
sharpening rather than abating—a pro- 


racial antagonism 1s 
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Six years ago, the charismatic Harold 
Washington became the city’s first black 
mayor with a crusading campaign among 
blacks that also won the support of some 
white liberals. That coalition won him re- 
election in 1987. But his inarticulate succes- 
sor, Acting Mayor Eugene Sawyer, who 
took over after Washington's death 16 
months ago, was unable to hold the alliance 
together. His cause was doomed when Al 
derman Timothy Evans, a Washington dis- 
ciple, rebuffed Jackson's appeal for black 
unity. With the black electorate split and 
black turnout low, Sawyer was easy prey in 
February's Democratic primary. He was 
humiliated by Daley, son of the city’s late 
political patriarch, Richard J. Daley 

Those same fractures undermined 
Evans’ slender hopes in last week’s gener- 
al election. Mimicking white Democrats 
attempts to override the 1983 primary by 
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whites while retaining his black constitu- 
ency, the wily Wilder stands a chance of 
winning. Four years ago, he became the 
black elected official with the largest con- 
stituency in the U.S. by taking 44% of the 
white vote. Asked to explain his success in 
conservative Virginia, Wilder responds 
simply, “First I had to get past looking at 
myself as a black politician.” 

One of eight children of a ghetto in- 
surance salesman, Wilder worked his way 
through a local black college by clearing 
tables in spiffy, After 
Army service in Korea, he got a law de- 
gree from Howard University. When 
Wilder won a three-way contest in 1969 
and became the only black in the 40- 
member state senate, he was typecast as a 
liberal. By Virginia standards, he was. He 
cast a lonely vote against capital punish- 
ment and led a long battle to make Martin 
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We believe in offering our guests every possible accommodation. Including a choice 
of four different kinds of Sheratons to stay in. 

Sheraton Hotels. Places where business people know they'll get treated like people, 
not just business. 

Sheraton Inns. They offer travelers on the road a name they can trust and quality 
they can count on. 

Sheraton Resorts. Fabulous places in the sun that let you relax, unwind and forget. 

Sheraton Suites. Coming soon, suite hotels defined not just by extra space, but by 
extraordinary service. 

Four different Sheratons with a single philosophy: “Little things mean a lot.” A 
philosophy that embraces the true spirit of service. 

Aspirit cultivated by the most all-encompassing employee service training program 
in the hotel business, the Sheraton Guest Satisfaction System. 
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So no matter what kind of Sheraton is best for you, whether it’s a Sheraton Si 
Hotel, Sheraton Inn, Sheraton Resort or Sheraton Suite, you can be Sats 
assured of one thing. 


m 
You'll be staying at a place where people truly believe that little patie sat fo aed 
things, no matter how seemingly small, meana lot. © 1989 The Sheraton Corporation IT 
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This Cadillac-exclusive 4.5 liter V8 
Bives you responsive passing power. 


Now there's a full-size luxury 
car as distinctive as you are— 
the totally new, longer De Ville 


for 1989. 
The Sedan de Ville is even 
more spacious this year, with 


Announcing the totally new, 


-c} over 3.5 feet of legroom, both 
full SIze luxury Car - =. front and rear. And instilled 
that shares your priorities. with leading-edge technology, 


like available anti-lock brakes. 








For 1989, the Coupe de Ville 
combines a distinctive flair with 
six-passenger practicality. 

And whichever you choose, 
you'll be covered by the 
exclusive, new Cadillac 4-year/ 
50,000-mile Gold Key Bumper to 
Bumper Warranty* De Ville is 
also backed by 24-hour Cadillac 
Roadside Service, the first pro- 


Now De Ville has 
over 18 cubic feet 
of luggage space, 


gram of its kind offered by any 
domestic manufacturer. 

De Ville for 1989. Full-size, 
six-passenger luxury, Cadillac 
style. 

Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for 
product literature and the location 
of your nearest Cadillac dealer. 


“See your dealer for terms of this limited warranty. 


The new express-down window 
affords you added convenience 


The onl 
Cadillac style. 


©1988 GM Corp. All Rights R 
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Let's get it together... buckle up 











_ Achieve Personal 
Excellence. 





With the one and only Canon FAXPHONE™ It offers 
outstanding functional excellence in personal fax. 
And no wonder. Canon, maker of America’s #1 Personal 
Copiers, has designed personal facsimile especially for the 
needs of small business. And to make sure your needs are 
| answered perfectly, Canon FAXPHONEs are available in a 
| 
| 





choice of models. From the most basic. To the one that's a 
whole business communications center. 
We've also just introduced a brand new model, the 

FAXPHONE 15, which adds advanced business phone features 
to basic fax. 

| Every one of these FAXPHONESs is simple, reliable — 
even enjoyable — to use. And can help 
enhance your productivity to the maximum. 


Personal excellence in fax. Well, 
what else would you expect from Canon? FAXPHO N E 





























Luther King Jr.'s birthday a state holiday. 
But on most other issues he allied himself 
with the party’s centrist establishment. 

Having trudged up the seniority slope 
to committee chairmanships, Wilder by 
the early ‘80s was the most influential 
black politician in Richmond. The white 
hierarchy liked what it saw: a charming 
Horatio Alger type with a bootstrapping 
message for blacks. “To look anywhere 
but to yourselves [for improvement].” he 
liked to say, “is a mistake.” 

Yet as a consummate insider, Wilder 
subtly practiced racial politics. In 1982 
party elders wanted to anoint a US. Sen- 
ate candidate whom Wilder considered 
too conservative. He killed the idea by 
threatening to drain off black votes by 


running as an independent. Four years | 


ago, determined to run for Lieutenant 
Governor, Wilder encountered opposition 
from Democrats who feared that the pres- 
ence of a black would bring down the 
statewide ticket. Wilder stared down all 





opposition. His allies quietly spread the | 


word that if the party belatedly created a 
rival, it would be vulnerable to a charge of 
racism. Says one of his top supporters: “If 
you go eyeball to eyeball with Wilder, you 
are going to blink first.” 

In the general election, Wilder em- 
phasized fiscal prudence, anticrime mea- 
sures and other issues calculated to appeal 
to white moderates. He paid so little at- 
tention to his original constituency that a 
group of black ministers declined to en- 
dorse him. “I didn’t concentrate on it,” he 
says, because he had to spend so much 
time courting skeptical whites. He got 
97% of the black vote but failed to stimu- 
late a high turnout 

This year Wilder again headed off op- 
position for the nomination from Attor- 
ney General Mary Sue Terry, 41. Like any 
other Virginia Democrat, she would need 
very strong black support to win in the 
fall. Wilder denies that he threatened to 
play the racial card. Instead, he stressed 
that a contest with Terry would have been 
divisive. “Mary Sue is an attractive, bright 
candidate with a brilliant future,” says 
Wilder. Translation: Terry can wait until 
1993 for the governorship. She is doing 
just that. 

This fall’s contest promises to be 
more difficult than in 1985, when the 
G.O.P. complacently assumed that race 
alone would defeat Wilder. This time he 


| must inspire a larger than usual black 


turnout while persuading whites to put 
aside historic prejudices. To fend off criti- 
cism from conservatives, he has dis- 
tanced himself from Jackson. Some mili- 
tant black leaders in Richmond resent 
Wilder’s retreat from his roots. But if he 


becomes Governor, he will have done 


what Jackson and other protest leaders 
have been unable to do: build a coalition 
that can put a black in a Governor's 
mansion — With reporting by Gavin Scott/ 
Chicago 














The Exile of Sharon Rogers 





After escaping a terrorist bomb, 







The teacher and the skipper after the attack 


mericans long viewed terrorist vio- 

lence as something that happened to 
other people, over there. Then, last De- 
cember, Pan Am Flight 103 exploded in 
the sky over Scotland, killing 259 people, 
including many U.S. citizens. Two 
months later, bookstores across the coun- 
try received bomb threats for selling Sal- 
man Rushdie’s The Satanic Verses. And 
last month Sharon Rogers, a 50-year-old 
schoolteacher, narrowly 
escaped being blown up 
on a San Diego street as 
she drove to work. 

Sharon Rogers hap- 
pens to be married to US. 
Navy Captain Will Rog- 
ers III, commander of the 
U.S.S. Vincennes, the 
guided-missile cruiser that 
mistakenly shot down an 
Iranian passenger jet last 
July, killing all 290 passengers and crew 
members. Eight months later, his wife 
was driving to her job as a fourth-grade 
teacher at the élite La Jolla Country Day 
School. As she paused for a red light, Rog- 
ers heard a bang in her Toyota van; she 
leaped out, unharmed, just before the ve- 
hicle burst into flames. Investigators be- 
lieve a terrorist pipe bomb was placed in 
the van in retaliation for the downing of 
the Iranian airliner 

Since then Rogers has become an ex- 
ile of sorts in her community. While she is 
free to come and go as she pleases from 
her temporary home at a San Diego naval 
base, she is under the constant eye of four 
bodyguards from the Naval Investigative 
Service. She is also reportedly wired for 
sound so that the security officers can lis- 
ten in on all her conversations. 

Worst of all, Rogers was made to feel 
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Rogers’ bombed-out van 





she is barred from her school 


like an outcast at the school where she 
taught for twelve years. On March 13 
headmaster Timothy Burns told Rogers 
that she could not return immediately and 
that he did not know what “we are going 
to do about this.” The next day the school 
received a bomb threat, which turned out 
to be a hoax. Then, when Rogers did not 
receive her contract renewal on the same 
day as other faculty members, she fired off 
an angry letter to the parents of her stu- 
dents, saying she did not pose a risk to the 
children’s safety. She was later barred 
from the campus but continues to collect 
her paychecks and to assist a substitute 
teacher with lesson plans. Many San Di- 
egans, angered by the way Rogers was 
treated, accused the school of gross in- 
gratitude and cowardice. Others argued 
that Rogers should stay away for the safe- 
ty of the students. Said Jean Andrews, a 
political consultant and the mother of one 
of Rogers’ former pupils: “I don’t think 
children’s bodies are the appropriate 
weapons to be used on a frontline offen- 
sive against terrorist attacks.” 

Responding to the criticism, head- 
master Burns said last week that the 
school’s handling of Rogers “may have 
been ... in retrospective, not the best.” 
Rogers was offered a new contract for the 
next school year, but she has yet to accept 
the deal, partly because it 
makes her return to the 
campus contingent on a 
“substantial” determina- 
tion by the Naval Investi- 
gative Service, the FBI and 
the San Diego police that 
she does not pose a securi- 
ty threat. “Does Sharon 
feel betrayed? I think she 
does,’ says a friend. 
“Twelve years of her life 
she's given to that school.” 

Meanwhile, private security guards 
prowl the halls of La Jolla Country 
Day. Students have been instructed how 
to evacuate the building during a bomb 
threat, and a psychologist has counseled 
Rogers’ pupils. Officials held a “terror- 
ism awareness” briefing for faculty 
members. And 21 fourth-graders anx- 
iously await the return of their beloved 
Mrs. Rogers. “What Americans need to 
understand is that the way to deal with 
terrorism is not to isolate the victim but 
to stand together,” observes San Diego 
Congressman Bill Lowery, Rogers’ most 
vocal supporter. “[The terrorists’) weap- 
on is fear. Most Americans realize that, 
and I hope the parents and the admin- 
istration at La Jolla Country Day real- 
ize it.” —By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles a 
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AND DRIVE HOME ONE OF THESE POPULAR NEW 1988/89 CHEVROLETS, 
PONTIACS, OLDSMOBILES, BUICKS AND GMC TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK 





Cavalier LeMans Cutlass Calais Skyhawk 

Corsica (except Valve Leader) Cutlass Ciera Skylark 

Beretta Sunbird Cutlass Supreme Century 

Celebrity Grand Am 88 Royale Regal 

Camaro 6000. Custom Cruiser Wagon 

Geo Metro Grand Prix 98 Regency Electra/Park Avenue 
Geo Spectrum Firebird J Touring Sedan (except Park Avenue Ultra) 
Geo Prizm Bonneville Toronado 

Nova Troféo 

Sprint 


PLUS GMC S-15 AND CHEVROLET S-10 PICKUP TRUCKS—2- & 4-WHEEL DRIVE 
OTHER RATES AS LOW AS 5.9%, 6.9% AND 9.9% AVAILABLE AS LENGTH OF CONTRACT INCREASES 
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value and GMAC'’s lowest rate since 
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spring season with the ae of deals Don't delay. These models are 
you've been waiting for. It’s a »opular, so they'll be moving fast. 
great ae 2" get behind the OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF os your partis ating — ee 
wheel of one of these exciting, new sw _ for details. GMAC is an Equa 

GM cars or trucks. ji AMERICA’S DREAMS Credit Opportunity Company. 
*Rates on new 1988 Pontiacs 

effective through April 30, 1989, 1989 GMAC. All Rights Reserved 


Qualified buyers must 
take delivery out of dealer stock 
by June 5, 1989. Dealer financial 
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CALIFORNIA 


Agnew 
Agonistes 


Anyone who doubts that 
sheer gall knows no bounds 
should consider the case of 
former Vice President Spiro 
Agnew. In 1973 Agnew was 
forced to resign as Richard 
Nixon’s Veep amid charges 
that while Governor of Mary- 
land he accepted $147,500 in 
illegal kickbacks from high- 
way contractors. Nine years 
later, after settling down in 
tony Rancho Mirage, Calif., 
Agnew paid the state of 
Maryland $248,735 in restitu- 
tion for the alleged bribes, 
plus interest and fines. But 
Agnew, who became an inter- 
national business consultant 
after leaving the Government, 
deducted the entire amount, 
plus legal fees and interest, 
from his California tax re- 
turn, claiming the repayment 
as an expenditure. 

In a 1986 audit, the Cali- 
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“ 


Agnew claimed a hefty deduction 


fornia franchise tax board de- 
nied the deductions and or- 
dered Agnew to pay an 
additional $24,197 in state 
taxes and interest. In an ap- 
peal last week, Agnew argued 
that the $24,197 should be re- 
turned to him as a tax refund 
on his restitution. Conway 
Collis, a member of the state 
board of equalization, pro- 


nounced Agnew’s claim “un- 
believable” and said he found 
it “very hard to be sympa- 


thetic” to the former Vice 
President. If the tax board 
granted him the refund, said 
Collis, “we are in effect ask- 
ing other California taxpayers 
to subsidize Mr. Agnew’s 
wrongdoing.” Agnew’s appeal 
was rejected by a 5-0 vote. @ 
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CRIME 


Never Too Old 
For a Heist 


Residents of northern Colora- 
do can sleep a little easier now 
that 82-year-old Jack Kelm is 
back behind bars. Two weeks 
ago, police nabbed the octoge- 
narian as he ped- 
aled away from 
an alleged stickup 
at a Longmont, 
Colo., bank on a 
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stolen _ bicycle. 
Kelm has con- 
fessed to a string of 


stickups commit- 
ted, he said, to sup- 
plement his Social 
Security check. 
With a rap sheet 
covering nearly 
seven decades, he 
is believed to be 
the oldest bank 
robber on record. If convicted 
of all charges, Kelm could be 
sentenced to 120 years in the 
slammer. a 





Jack Kelm 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


The West 
Gets Wilder 


After Jack McCall shot Wild 
Bill Hickok in the back during 
an afternoon poker game in 
the Saloon Number 10 a centu- 
ry ago, gambling became a 
part of the rugged Wild West 
image prized by Deadwood, 
S. Dak. But in the 1960s the 
tiny town (pop. 1,900) nestled 
in the Black Hills outlawed 
gambling. And when the 
town’s four brothels were shut 
down as public nuisances by a 
posse of federal, state and local 





Changing the 
Rules—Again 


Expediency is often the fa- 
ther of contention. In a hur- 
ried effort to placate Jesse 
Jackson at last summer’s 
Democratic Convention, Mi- 
chael Dukakis and his forces 
ratified significant changes in 
the party’s complex rules gov- 








law-enforcement personnel in 
1980, Deadwood’s tourist trade 
began to fade. “When we had 
open gambling here, when we 





had the cathouses, we had 
hunters by the droves,” says 
Ted Williams, a downtown 
businessman. “Most of them 





Putting the dead in Deadwood: Wild Bill Hickok gunned down 


forgot their guns at home.” 

Now townsfolk are betting 
that Deadwood’s tourism 
would be rekindled by the re- 
turn of limited gambling. This 
week local voters are expected 
to approve a law allowing 
blackjack, poker and slot ma- 
chines in the town. According 
to Mayor Tom Blair, all pro- 
ceeds from the gambling, 
which could amount to as 
much as $600,000 annually, 
will be used to restore Dead- 
wood’s historic buildings. With 
bets on card games limited to 
$5, players should be able to 
enjoy a game without having to 
watch their backs. a 





erning presidential nominat- 
ing procedures. One alter- 
ation would drastically cut 
the number of superdelegates, 
party leaders who automati- 
cally become unpledged dele- 
gates. Another requires that 
all primaries and caucuses 
award delegates on the basis 
of proportional representa- 
tion, as opposed to giving ex- 
tra delegates to the winner in 
some state contests. 








Democratic honchos fear 
that the new rules will make it 
even more difficult for a candi- 
date to wrap up the nomination 
before convention time and 
give Jackson a definite leg up in 
the 1992 race. Last week two 
white party strategists, Thomas 
Donilon and Robert Beckel, 
circulated a paper that argues 
for a return to the previous 
rules. In a thinly veiled refer- 
ence to Jackson, the report says 





the new system “rewards those 
candidates who have goals oth- 
er than the nomination.” D.N.C. 
chief Ron Brown has said he 
does not want to “reopen that 
can of worms,” but by support- 
ing the new rules he risks ap- 
pearing to be a tool for Jackson 
One possible solution: keep the 
new procedures but move major 
primaries, like California’s, to 
earlier dates to narrow the field 
of competitors by March. t 
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BY CHRISTOPHER OGDEN 





here they were, shoulder to 
shoulder, about as disparate as a 
pair could be. The business-suit- 
ed pragmatist and the fatigue- 
clad revolutionary. Mikhail Gorbachev 
and Fidel Castro. New thinking and old 
orthodoxy. Castro talked the most, but 
Gorbachev had the last word. He coolly 
rejected Castro's policy of exporting revo- 
lution, a central tenet of the Cuban lead- 
er’s 30-year rule. Until a very few years 
ago, Moscow's leaders too preached 
worldwide support for wars of national 


CUBA 


Gorbachev tells Castro, “We 
are opposed to doctrines that 
seek to justify the export of 
revolution,” and calls for 
“stricter accountability” in 
their economic ties. 








liberation. But Gorbachev's words in Ha- 
vana seemed intended to reinforce his 
professed determination to replace such 
vaporous ideology with solidly grounded 
pragmatism—obtaining influence in Lat- 
in America, say, by diplomatic means and 
not just by Cuban proxy. But as Castro 
boldly rejected the Moscow model of per- 
| estrotka and glasnost, Gorbachev bit his 
tongue and signed a new friendship trea- 
ty. The Soviet Union was not about to 
provoke an immediate change in its close 
relationship with Cuba. 
The spectacle of Gorbachev in Cuba 


| than substantive. Yet his message there 
| echoed far more loudly in such far-flung 
corners of the globe as Poland and Kam- 
puchea, where stunning events gave real 
meaning to Moscow’s “new thinking.” 

In Warsaw the Communist govern- 
ment and Solidarity signed sweeping 
agreements to legalize the long-banned 





World 








| was an instructive one, more symbolic | 





Moscow Scales Back 





independent trade union and to allow Po- 
land’s first partly democratic elections 
since 1948. In Phnom Penh, Soviet client 
Viet Nam announced that it would end its 
occupation and withdraw all its troops, 
estimated at some 60,000, from Kampu- 


Influenced by the new 
thinking of Gorbachev, 
old allies go off in their 
own directions 


POLAND 


The government and Solidarity 
agree on sweeping changes: 
restoration of the union's legal 
status; creation of a new presi- 
dency; holding of free elections 
in June for a re-established \ 
parliamentary upper house and 
35% of seats in lower house. 





chea by the end of September. That 
opened the door to a broad rapproche- 
ment between the U.S.S.R. and China, 
which had bitterly resisted the Vietnam- 
ese encroachment. Beijing made the Viet- 
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Gorbachev spurs shifts here, there—but not everywhere 


namese pullout one of three conditions for 
making up with Moscow (the others: an 
end to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
and resolution of conflicts along the 
4,500-mile U.S.S.R.-China border). 
Neither in Poland nor in Kampuchea 
could these dramatic reversals have been 
made without the sponsorship of Gorba- 
chev. They follow a string of precedents 
set by the Soviet Union: its first contested 
elections in 71 years; withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan; constructive mediation in 
southern Africa; offers of significant cuts 
in the Warsaw Pact’s conventional-force 
structure in Europe; and even, despite re- 


KAMPUCHEA 


Viet Nam announces the uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of its troops by 
Sept. 30; it wants China and 
Southeast Asian nations to halt all 
military aid to factions competing 
for political power. 





ports of an unwelcome sale of jet bombers 
to Libya, suggestions of a generally more 
helpful approach to the Middle East. 

The message everywhere is the same. 
The Soviet Union is scaling back its cold 
war commitments overseas in favor of a 
more pragmatic, diplomatic—and poten- 
tially more successful—drive to expand 
its influence abroad. The Soviets are mov- 
ing in more subtle ways than of old to po- 
sition themselves advantageously. The re- 
trenchment from overt aggression, said a 
top adviser to President George Bush last 
week, discloses “a foreign policy of neces- 
sity designed to provide breathing space.” 
But this necessity has bred a virtue: the 
plaudits for Moscow’s policy shifts have 
led to an overall advance of the Gorba- 
chev cause overseas. It is, of course, do- 
mestic imperatives that have forced Gor- 
bachev to readjust, even reconstruct 
Soviet foreign policy. Henry Trofimenko, 
a specialist at Moscow’s Institute of 











DENNIS BRACK—BLACK STAR 


The two Communist leaders beg to differ in Havana, but still sign a friendship pact 


U.S.A. and Canada Studies, laid the 
Kremlin’s newly realistic approach 
squarely on three forces: money, peres- 
troika and the need for Western assis- 
tance. Said Trofimenko: “First of all, we 
should spend less money abroad. Second, 
there should be a concentration of peo- 
ple’s efforts on our internal situa- 
tion. Third, we are trying to im- 
prove relations with the West.” 

True, Gorbachev's tempera- 
mental preference is for the practi- 
cal. But not even Gorbachev would 
be so eager to reduce expensive 
commitments beyond his borders 
if his country were not in such des- 
perate straits. Though a military 
superpower, the Soviet Union is 
Struggling economically. To make 
perestroika succeed, Gorbachev 
cannot afford to squander huge 
sums of money and material on 
foreign adventures 

At the same time he was cur- 
tailing exorbitant demands on his 
country’s exchequer, Gorbachev 
was trying to establish peaceful 
conditions around the country’s 
borders. Simply enforcing totali- 
tarianism on restive East bloc 
neighbors was no longer a satisfac- 
tory solution; their own vast eco- 
nomic and political troubles were 
becoming an insupportable drain 
on Soviet resources and attention. 
Perhaps most important, Gorba- 
chev recognized that it was essen- 
tial to enlist economic, technologi- 
cal and managerial assistance 





from the West. The price of that was a 


| curtailment of cold war aggression and re- 


gional agitation 

The Soviets appear to appreciate that 
the world out there has changed. “We 
have stopped using the Third World as a 


| battleground for capitalism or socialism,” 


Vietnamese troops head out 




























says Trofimenko. The new battlefields are 
more economic and scientific than ideo- 
logical and military. To play on those 
fields, the U.S.S.R. has to negotiate arms 
limits, pull back from regional confronta- 
tion and permit political change among 
its satellites. 

Without that sea change in 
Moscow, it would be difficult to 
imagine the events of last week 
There could hardly be more dra- 
matic evidence of a break with the 
old thinking than the recent events 
in Poland. Solidarity leader Lech 
Walesa signing an agreement, 
smiling even, with Polish Commu- 
nist officials. The union grew out of 
economic despair in 1980 and was 
crushed the next year by the impo- 
sition of martial law, one of the last 
ironfisted displays of Brezhnev- 
style authority 

For two months the parties ne- 
gotiated over a 30-ft.-across round 
table for unprecedented political 
freedoms. “Why a 30-ft. table?” 
went a Polish joke making the 
rounds as the talks got under way 
Answer: “Because the world spit- 
ting record is only 15 ft.” In the 
end, however, the two sides man- 
aged to craft a new political order 
intended to save their country 
from economic ruin and social 
chaos. 

The agreement calls for reor- 
ganization of the Parliament with 
a strong President, expected to be 
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General Wojciech Jaruzelski. The 
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legislature will offer unprecedented power 
to the opposition: a re-established upper 
chamber, the Senate, will have 100 mem- 
bers to be chosen in free elections in June: 
the Sejm, or lower chamber, will retain its 
460 seats, of which the majority will con- 
tinue to be reserved for candidates repre- 
senting the ruling Communist Party and 
its allies, but 35% of Sejm members will be 
freely elected. The pact even provides for 
opposition media, complete with a news- 
paper and regular television and radio 
programming. And in separate negotia- 
tions, the government agreed to give the 
Catholic Church full legal status, a recog- 
nition dear to the deeply religious Poles 








advantage of permitting such political ex- 
periments must be balanced against the 
threat they pose. Poland will test to the 
limits Moscow’s professed willingness to 
let each country design its own version of 
socialism 

Half a world away, equally momen- 
tous but even more uncertain changes 
were coming to Kampuchea. More than a 
decade ago, with the U.S.S.R.’s blessing, 
Viet Nam invaded its next-door neigh- 
bor. Hanoi may eventually have tired of 
the unending war, which has cost it 
50,000 casualties. But in the past few 
years, Gorbachev has had compelling 
reasons to withdraw Moscow’s support 





POLAND Ending a long confrontation, Warsaw makes a deal with Walesa 


“We are closing a chapter in our his- 
tory and opening another one,” said Inte- 
rior Minister Czeslaw Kiszczak. Solidari- 
ty leader Walesa, who co-signed the pact 
with Kiszezak, went further: “I think this 
may be the beginning of democracy in Po- 
land.” But if that prophecy is to come 
true, Poland must reverse its disastrous 
economic decline, and the accord is weak- 
est in its economic provisions. It includes 
only limited measures to advance produc- 
tivity and a highly risky plan to index 
workers’ wages. The Bush Administra- 
tion is thinking of rewarding Poland for 
its moves toward liberalization by extend- 
ing new credits, the first since martial law 
was imposed in 1981. Even a generous 
loan, however, may not be enough to help 
Poland surmount its $39 billion foreign 
debt, aging industries and chronic con- 
sumer shortages. All too many Poles are 
gripped with a visible depression of spirit 
that even the astonishing political 
changes have failed to lift 

For the Soviet Union, the practical 





And so last week the Vietnamese an- 
nounced their retreat, a withdrawal that 
paved the way for a successful summit 
next month between Gorbachev and Chi- 
nese leader Deng Xiaoping. The joint dec- 
laration was made by Viet Nam, Kampu- 
chea and Laos, but it came largely at the 
instigation of the Soviets. “The military 
doesn’t like it. They don't believe [Pre- 
mier] Hun Sen’s forces are ready,” said a 
senior Vietnamese official in Ho Chi 
Minh City. “Basically, it’s a political deci- 
sion to withdraw. There’s a lot of pressure 
to get out, especially from the Soviets.” 
Moscow could ill afford to keep bankroll- 
ing the occupation of Kampuchea. Nor 
did that venture square with Gorbachev's 
promises to ease regional tensions and 
stop exporting revolution 

Whether because of Soviet pressure or 
its own fatigue, Viet Nam dropped its in- 
sistence that a fall pullout could take 
place only if all aid to the forces opposing 
its puppet government in Phnom Penh, 
including those of Prince Norodom Siha- 


nouk and the murderous Khmer Rouge, 
was simultaneously halted. Kampuchea 
reserved the right to seek “assistance” 
once more if such aid continued, but 
many analysts believe Hanoi is more in- 
terested in concentrating on its own sadly 
deteriorated economy. The Vietnamese 
hope their withdrawal will ultimately 
open up economic links to the U.S., which 
has long made their departure a condition 
for diplomatic recognition. 

But while Soviet and Vietnamese in- 
terests are well served by the end of the 
occupation, Kampuchea’s fate remains 
extremely uncertain. A rearrangement of 
political power among all the contending 
factions has yet to be worked out. More 
ominously, diplomacy will have to move 
fast to forestall a triumphant return of the 
Khmer Rouge. Some 2 million Kampu- 
cheans died under their monstrous four- 
year tenure, and they are today the 
strongest fighting force among opponents 
to the Vietnamese-backed government 

Ironically, it was in London that Gor- 
bachev’s new thinking achieved its great- 
est success of the week. Despite serious 
disagreements over policy during their 
fifth get-together, Margaret Thatcher and 
Gorbachev still seemed devoted to their 
mutual admiration society. Their talks, 
cooed the Iron Lady, were “very deep, 
very wide ranging and very friendly.” 
Grinning from ear to ear, Gorbachev en- 
thused that their “mutual understanding 
is increasing.” So much so that Queen 
Elizabeth even accepted an invitation to 
visit the U.S.S.R., a historic royal ac- 
knowledgment of the distance between 
Gorbachev and the Bolsheviks who mur- 
dered her Romanov cousins 

Moscow's about-face has mesmerized 
Western Europe, convincing many that 
there is no longer anything to fear 
from the Kremlin. A poll in the 7imes 
of London last week asked which nation 
“wishes to extend its power over other 
countries.” The U.S.S.R. was named 
by 35% and the U.S. by 33%, compared 
with 70% and 31% respectively in a 1981 
poll 

West Europeans seem less anxious at 
the moment about Soviet moves than 
about lack of action by Washington. Gor- 
bachev seemed to find a sympathetic ear 
when he expressed to Thatcher his impa- 
tience with the lackadaisical pace of for- 
eign policymaking in Washington, where 
a thorough “review” is still under way 
Despite Bush's reiteration Friday that 
“Mr. Gorbachev knows there is no foot 
dragging going on,” the U.S. has been left 
in the Soviet leader’s diplomatic dust 
Like nature, foreign policy abhors a vacu- 
um. And if there is one certainty when 
Gorbachev is around, it is that the Soviet 
leader, for all his domestic problems, 
does not leave a vacuum when he takes to 
the foreign road — With reporting by 
James Carney/Havana, William Mader/London 
and Nancy Traver/Moscow 
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NAMIBIA 


Botching the Peace 


Guerrilla incursions and U.N. ineptitude threaten independence 





i t took eight years of painstaking diplo- 
macy to craft the interlocking pieces of 
an international agreement to bring inde- 
pendence to Namibia, the last remnant of 
colonialism in Africa. It took just a week 
to unravel all that meticulous preparation 
in a bloody botch. 

Under terms of the pact, South Africa, 
which has ruled the Turkey-size territory 
for 74 years, agreed to permit indepen- 
dent elections and withdraw its 40,000 





troops. That was to be done in coordina- 
tion with the phased departure of 50,000 
Cuban troops backing the Marxist regime 
in Angola, which gives sanctuary to the 
militant exiles of the South West African 
People’s Organization, whose guerrilla 
army has been battling Pretoria’s rule 
since 1966. The U.S.-brokered agreement 
was signed last December under the aus- 
pices of the U.N., which took on responsi- 
bility for policing Namibia’s transition 
with an international peacekeeping force 
(UNTAG) 

But as the transition period dawned 
on April I, some 1,300 SWAPO troops 
armed with AK-47 rifles swarmed into 
| Namibia from their bases in southern 
Angola. Even as thousands of red- 
green-and-blue-clad SWAPO supporters 
chanted “Freedom is in our hands” at 
noisy celebrations in the capital of 
Windhoek, the guerrillas were coaxing 
donkeys carrying rocket launchers and 
other artillery through the thick sand of 
the bush. According to captured prison- 
ers, SWAPO commanders told their 
troops that UNTAG would allow them to 
establish military bases in Namibia, 
where they would be “confined to bar- 
racks” like the South African battalions 








But their deployment was a flagrant vio- 
lation of the cease-fire agreement, 
which calls for SWAPO forces to remain 
north of the l6th parallel, some 100 
miles beyond the border. 

The well-trained forces of the South 
West Africa Police, including former 
members of the notorious “Koevoet” 


(crowbar) counterinsurgency unit, were 
waiting for the guerrillas. In the first 
large-scale clashes near the border town 





Treaty in danger: soldiers of the South African Defense Force looking for swapo insurgents 


| of Ruacana, 38 SWAPO guerrillas were 
mowed down by machine-gun fire, while 
tWo policemen were killed and 14 wound- 
ed, Elsewhere, the guerrillas fared little 
better. All told, at least 260 guerrillas and 
28 Namibian security police were killed 
UNTAG, which had less than one-fourth of 
its planned force on hand and barely 200 
soldiers in the area of fighting, cculd do no 
more than look on ineffectually. 

The SWAPO incursions allowed South 
Africa, which agreed to the independence 
plan only grudgingly, a rare opportunity 
to cry foul. Calling the violations a “grave 
situation,’ Foreign Minister Roelof 
(“Pik”) Botha warned that the Namibian 
peace process “could collapse within 
hours.”” Pretoria applied pressure on UN- 
TAG’s Finnish commander, Martti Ahti- 
saari, to reactivate some South African 
military forces and ordered others back to 
service on its own. Backed by Western 
public opinion for once, South Africa con- 
tinued to threaten an end to the treaty 
Declared Foreign Minister Botha: 
| “SWAPO must surrender, lay down their 
| arms, hoist a white flag.” 

But all parties have too much invested 
in the agreement to discard it lightly. In 
hopes of cooling off the violence, Pretoria 








called for a meeting over the weekend of 
the commission set up to monitor the pro- 
gress of the border peace agreement 
Though few had predicted violence in 
Namibia on the scale that erupted, 
UNTAG was woefully unprepared even for 
the minor clashes that were all but inev- 
itable. Scarcely 1,200 of the 4,560-man 
force from Kenya, Malaysia and Finland 
that is scheduled to oversee the transition 


| period was in place. At week's end UNTAG 


| side the country, but his eleventh-hour bid 


- - 





officials were considering emergency air- 
lifts to bring in military personnel, many 
of them aboard navy vessels days away 
Exiled SWAPO leader Sam Nujoma in- 
sisted that his men had already been in- 








a) 


to establish a military presence made lit- 
tle sense. Militarily, the guerrillas invited 
maximum reprisals by Namibian security 
forces that were all too ready and able to 
oblige. Politically, the bloody incursions 
gave the guerrillas’ opponents ammuni- 
tion to challenge their claim that they are 
the “sole and authentic” representative of 
Namibia's 1.25 million people 

SWAPO is still expected to win a ma- 
jority in next November's elections. But 
to gain complete control over the as- 
sembly that will write Namibia's new 
constitution, a party must capture two- 
thirds of the total vote, and there is con- 
siderable doubt that SWAPO can do that 
It will face at least six opponents, the 
strongest being the moderate Democratic 
Turnhalle Alliance, a mixed-race consor- 
tium of ethnically based parties with con- 
siderable appeal to Namibia's 80,000 
whites. Says Alliance Chairman Dirk 
Mudge, a white former Finance Minister: 
“It won't be a SWAPO landslide, believe 
me.” Last week’s violence cast doubt not | 
only on whether the frail peace plan can | 
hold but also on whether Namibia's polit- 
ical future might yet be settled by other 
means. By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Windhoek 
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LEBANON 


Nearing the Point of No Return 





A nightmarish monthlong bombardment reduces Beirut to chaos 


he terror arrives with the sound of 

rolling thunder and the flash of per- 
petual lightning. Hour after hour, petrified 
families huddle in basements and stair- 
wells as booming howitzers rain shells over 
the city. For the 1.2 million residents of 
Beirut, the past month has been a living 
hell. Rival militias have relentlessly 
pounded the Muslim and Christian halves 
of Beirut, with shells tearing into houses, 
apartment buildings, schools and even hos- 
| pitals. Ambulances careen through desert- 


ed streets scooping up bodies sliced by | 
shrapnel. During early-morning lulls, men | 


scurry out to buy increasingly scarce bread 
and bottled water. Then they stop at phar- 
macies to stock up on tranquilizers to help 
them get through the next barrage. 
Lebanon (pop. 3 million), once a love- 
ly oasis of fine beaches, snowcapped 
mountains and cosmopolitan culture, may 








pired in September, factional disputes 
prevented parliament from electing a suc- 
cessor. As his final act, Gemayel named 
General Michel Aoun, 53, commander of 
the mainly Christian Lebanese Army, to 
head an interim government. Muslim 
groups rejected Aoun and set up their own 
government headed by Gemayel’s last 
Prime Minister, Selim Hoss. 

Aoun’s bold moves to assert his au- 
thority triggered the new fighting. In 
March, Aoun’s 20,000-man army took on 
the Muslims, imposing a sea blockade of 
five of their illegal ports, used mainly for 
smuggling drugs and guns. Druse warlord 
Walid Jumblatt’s militia and 40,000 Syri- 
an troops responded with continuous 
bombardments of Christian neighbor- 
hoods. Aoun’s forces hit back in kind. 

Aoun claims a larger aim—‘a war of 
liberation” against Syria’s occupation 


Scene of despair: a war-damaged oil refinery sends a plume of smoke over the skyline 


be in its death throes. Its brutal civil war, 
which began 14 years ago this week, 
shows no sign of ending. Since March 8 
the heaviest bombardments in four years 
have killed 177 and wounded 591. Equally 
devastating, men, women and children 
are suffering mental breakdowns from the 
protracted, indiscriminate terror. 

Few understand anymore what is be- 
ing fought for. The country is rent into 
sectarian fiefdoms ruled by quarreling 


Christian, Muslim and Druse warlords.” 


The once thriving economy has all but 
collapsed. With nine Americans and five 
other foreigners still held hostage by Mus- 
lim gangs, few Westerners any longer 
dare set foot in the country. 

What makes Lebanon’s current pre- 
dicament more hopeless than ever is the 
disintegration of the presidency. Some- 
how the office had survived previous cri- 
ses nominally intact as the main symbol 
| of Lebanese nationhood. But when Presi- 
dent Amin Gemayel’s six-year term ex- 
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army. While some Lebanese laud his 
moves as patriotic, his tactics risk locking 
the Christians in a perilous confrontation. 
Syrian President Hafez Assad adamantly 
refuses to withdraw, insisting his troops 
are necessary to maintain at least a sem- 
blance of order. Making the situation 
more ominous, the Christians are getting 
substantial military support from Assad’s 
archenemy, Iraqi President Saddam Hus- 
sein, who seeks to avenge Assad’s support 
of Iran in the gulf war 

But Lebanon’s real trouble goes back 
toa 1943 unwritten “national pact” giving 
a dominant share of power to the Chris- 


tian community. It has battled to hold on | 


against the Muslims, who today are in the 
majority and are demanding a larger role 
in governing the country. Now, without 
even a figurehead President to sustain the 
fading dream of national reconciliation, 
and with the big guns drowning out all ap- 
peals for peace, Lebanon’s chaos may 
have reached the point of no return. » 











A handshake, but little peace progress 


Inch by Inch, 
Step by Step 


In dealing with Shamir, Bush 
tries patient incrementalism 





ell, expectations were low. So, few 

were surprised when the latest 
round of Middle East diplomacy in Wash- 
ington last week produced little measur- 
able progress, though many were 
disappointed. 

Not, however, Yitzhak Shamir. De- 
termined to resist any American effort to 
press him into major negotiations or con- 
cessions, the Israeli Prime Minister told 
journalists flying with him to the US., “I 
am immune to pressure.” So he was. For | 
the Israeli delegation, the absence of any 
public breach between the two nations | 
during two days of talks was itself a vic- | 
tory. Shamir had feared that President 
Bush might push an international peace 
conference, which he had cautiously en- 
dorsed during earlier meetings last week 
with Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak. 
And Shamir was deeply aggrieved by an- 
other Bush pronouncement, urging Israel 
to end its “occupation” of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. 

After the talks, Bush wound up lending 
qualified support to the one modestly 
promising part of Shamir’s four-point pro- 
posal: allowing Palestinians in the occu- 
pied territories to elect representatives to 
negotiate with Israel for some limited “in- 
terim” self-rule, as promised more than a 
decade ago in the Camp David accords. 
While Shamir again repeated that Israel 
would never leave those areas, Bush did in- 


| sist that the U.S. regards any such negotia- 


tions as just a first step toward a settlement. | 
But Shamir felt his basic objectives were 
satisfied. “The Americans certainly don’t 
agree with all of our policies,” said an 
Israeli official. “But,” he added, sound- 
ing relieved, “they realize they must 
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work with us. We consider that a success.” 

Shamir’s proposed elections come 
heavily, perhaps fatally, encumbered. He 
said the Palestinians must first stop their 
violent 16-month-old uprising, the intifa- 
deh. Shamir also refused to countenance 
international supervision of the balloting, 
despite gentle prodding from Secretary of 
State James Baker, and rejected direct 
participation by the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, which the Arabs in the oc- 
cupied territories already consider their 
legitimate representative. 


Ss till, Bush said the U.S. would now 
work with Israel and the Palestinians 
to reach “a mutually acceptable formula 
for elections.” U.S. officials express hope 
that such steps can lead to a substantive 
dialogue between the two parties in the 
dispute, But they were disappointed that 
the stubborn Shamir had not displayed 
enough change “in nuance and tone” to 
spark some real peace momentum. De- 
spite Administration prodding, Shamir 
refused to outline what steps he might 
take toward reducing Israeli brutality 
against Palestinian demonstrators, such 
as lifting economic sanctions, reopening 
schools and putting an end to the demoli- 
tion of houses. Shamir feels he can afford 
to be inflexible. Politically, he has never 
been stronger. Although last November's 
elections produced a stalemate, he outma- 
neuvered his rivals and now exercises al- 
most complete control over foreign policy. 
Diplomatically, his Washington trip left 
behind at least a faint impression that Is- 
rael was taking some initiative. 

As expected, P.L.O. Chairman Yasser 
Arafat swiftly denounced Shamir's pro- 
posals, calling them “inappropriate, as 
usual,” and many Palestinians in the oc- 
cupied territories followed suit. In Jerusa- 
lem on Friday, the first day of the month- 
long Ramadan observance, hundreds of 
Palestinians pouring out of midday prayer 
services at the al Aqsa mosque on the 
Temple Mount launched an angry dem- 
onstration, throwing rocks and chanting 
anti-Israeli and anti-American slogans. 

To the Bush Administration, such pro- 
tests are not necessarily all bad. Rather than 
pressure Shamir directly, Bush's top advis- 
ers seem content to let the intifadeh do it for 
them. “We can let the uprising proceed, let 
the pressures continue to work on public 
opinion in Israel and the United States,” ex- 


plains a senior Bush adviser, “and try to’ 


channel those pressures in constructive di- 
rections,” So for the time being, the Admin- 
istration feels that the best policy is one of 
patient incrementalism. “The President 
does not believe conditions now exist for 
making peace, but he would like to see those 
conditions fostered, step by step,” said the 
US. official. “Time is on our side.” That, 
however, may mean years—and a change 
in Prime Ministers. —By Scott MacLeod. 


| Reported by Dan Goodgame/Washington and Jon 


D. Hull with Shamir 


HIGH SEAS 


F ar below the surface of the chilly Nor- 
wegian Sea, perhaps as deep as 2,000 
ft., the submarine was running quietly and 
swiftly. With its tough titanium hull and 
liquid-metal-cooled nuclear reactors, the 
361-ft. Mike-class vessel was one of the 
deepest-diving and fastest-running attack 
subs in Moscow’s fleet. Then, late one 
morning last week, a submariner’s worst 
nightmare became reality: fire broke out. 
The sub managed to reach the surface 
about 320 miles off the northern coast of 
Norway. As it wallowed, many of the 95 
crew members rushed to life rafts and 
paddled away. A small flotilla of Soviet 
vessels sped to pick up survivors and also 
tried to tow the sub to safety. But rough 
seas and winds gusting to 46 m.p.h. soon 
dashed the effort. About six hours after 
the emergency began, the vessel sank in 
water more than 4,500 ft. deep, where 
even its tough hull would crumple like 
foil. At least 50 crewmen may have died 
Throughout the region, fears stirred at 
the prospect of uncontrolled radioactivity 
beneath the sea. Along with its reactors, 
the Mike-class sub was equipped to carry 
nuclear-armed cruise missiles. Soviet mil- 
itary spokesmen refused to say whether 
any such weapons were aboard, but Mos- 
cow acted quickly to try to dispel interna- 
tional concerns. Only hours after return- 
ing home from London, Mikhail 
Gorbachev sent reassuring messages to 
President Bush, British Prime Minister 
Thatcher and Norwegian Prime Minister 
Gro Harlem Brundtland. The power 
plant on the stricken sub had been shut 
down before the vessel sank, declared 
Gorbachev, who added, “The possibility 
of a nuclear explosion and radioactive 
| pollution of the environment is excluded.” 
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Disaster Strikes a Soviet Sub 


An advanced prototype burns and sinks, stirring nuclear fears 


US. naval experts said it was too ear- 
ly to know if much radiation would es- 
cape, though several nuclear subs have 
sunk without serious leakage. Norwegian 
ships were instructed by Oslo to take wa- 
ter samples in the accident area to gauge 
possible atomic pollution. 

The sinking was a sharp blow to the 
Soviet navy. The prototype sub represent- 
ed state-of-the-art Soviet design, impres- 
sive enough to prompt concern in Wash- 
ington that U.S. superiority in undersea 
warfare might be imperiled. The Mike- 
class vessel was put in service in 1984 and 
was the only one of its class afloat. Ex- 
perts believe it was used to test new design 
and propulsion features. The sinking 
marked at least the fifth such Soviet loss 
in 30 years. In the most recent major di- 
saster, a Yankee-class Soviet sub burned 
and sank in the Atlantic in October 1986. 
Three sailors died in the incident, which 
occurred 1,000 miles off the coast of 
North Carolina. — By Daniel Benjamin. 
Reported by Julian Isherwood/Copenhagen and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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Like mother . . . Josefa Marcos lies in state—as Ferdinand may one day 


Fertilizer of 
His Country 


Imelda Marcos, the outspoken 
wife of the Philippines’ de- 
posed President, is nothing if 
not determined to take her 
man home. But Ferdinand 
Marcos’ successor, Corazon 
Aquino, refuses to allow the 
71-year-old former leader, who 
suffers from heart and lung ail- 
ments, to return dead or alive 
from exile in Hawaii 

That being so, Imelda told 
a Philippine newspaper, 
should her husband pass | 
away she will have his body | 
embalmed and put on display 





World Notes 








. 


in Hawaii as a political state- 
ment and “an international 
spectacle.” There it would re- 
main until 1992, the next 
presidential-election year. 
Then, under a_ presumably 
more lenient regime, she 
would take his remains home, 
have them cremated and 
scatter his ashes over the 
Philippines, she says, “to fer- 
tilize his country.” 

Ferdinand would not be 
the first Marcos to be treated 
specially after death. His 
mother Josefa, who died last 
May at 95, was embalmed and 
remains on public display in 
her home village awaiting the 
Marcoses’ return, when she too 
will be interred S 








Long goodbye: Botha will leave 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Crocodile 
Flip-Flops 


In the wake of a stroke, State 
President P.W. Botha, 73, 
stepped down in February as 
leader of South Africa’s long- 
ruling National Party, seem- 
ingly signaling his intention to 
retire. But last month he re- 
turned to his presidential of- 
fice, haughtily dismissing talk 
of a national election later this 





year that would pave the way 
for his formal departure. Both 


2) his party and his expected suc- 


cessor, Frederik W. de Klerk, 
53, were displeased. Under 
their pressure, the State Presi- 
dent, known unflatteringly as 
the Great Crocodile, flip- 
flopped on both counts last 
week 

Botha told Parliament he 
will shortly set an election 
date for later this year, prob- 
ably by September, following 
which he will bestow the seal | 
of the republic on his succes- | 
sor. Since the National Party 
is certain to retain power and 
De Klerk has already won 
the party’s vote of confidence, 
he will become the new chief 
executive. Tired of the brood- 
ing, dictatorial presence of 
Botha, few will shed tears for 
the departure of the Great 





Crocodile. 


NEPAL 


An Indian 
Choke Hold 


India considers itself the 
guardian of Nepal, serving as 
supplier of or conduit for most 
of Nepal’s commodities in ex- 
change for its loyalty. Now the 
tiny nation with a harsh if 
spectacular terrain has of- 
fended its big neighbor, and 
India has not only refused to 
renew trade and transit agree- 
ments that expired last month 
but closed down eleven of 22 
vital transit routes. Most of 
Nepal's necessities, including 
petroleum products and hospi- 
tal oxygen, normally traverse 
these roads. Though New Del- 
hi is permitting goods to cross 





the border, shortages are forc- 
ing the government to impose 
strict limits on the sale of 
gasoline and kerosene. Last 
week the rationing sparked 
the worst rioting ‘in nearly 
a decade in the capital of 
Katmandu. 

What evidently aroused In- 
dia’s ire was Nepal’s 1988 pur- 
chase of guns and other weapon- 
ry from China, a longtime 
Indian rival. New Delhi regards 
the deal as a violation of the spir- 
it of its 39-year-old friendship 
treaty with Katmandu. But Ne- 
pal seems determined to stand 
up to India’s pressure, even if 
that means short-term suffering 
and completely revising its trade 
relations. Says a senior Nepa- 
lese official: “We will not give an 
inch.” a 





Military 
Madness 


After six days of intermittent | 


violence and confusion, the 
streets of the capital of Port- 
au-Prince were still tense late 
last week. Rival military 
troops maintained an uneasy 
standoff after nearly a week of 
exchanging shouted insults 
and machine-gun rounds. As 
the country slid toward chaos, 
a state of emergency was de- 
clared, independent radio sta- 
tions were shut down and cur- 
fews were imposed. 

The precarious situation 
began on April 2, a few days 
after four high-ranking mili- 





tary officers were sacked, al- 
legedly as part of a drug and 
corruption crackdown. That 
move sparked a simmering 
revolt within the military. 
Under the leadership of 
Lieut. Colonel Himmler 
Rebu, members of the army’s 
élite Leopards corps took 
President Lieut. General 
Prosper Avril and his family 
hostage in a coup attempt 
Loyalist troops rescued Avril 
at the airport as the captors 
prepared to send him into ex- 
ile. A second coup attempt 
was put down by the Presi- 
dential Palace guards, who 
killed eight rebel military sol- 
diers. By week's end the real 
casualty looked to be Haiti's 
hope for democracy. a“ 





@ Former hostage and President Avril tries to reassure his shaky nation 
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Interview 





Never! 
Never! 
Never! 


ARIEL SHARON, Israel’s best-known 
hard-liner, criticizes his government’s 
handling of the Palestinian uprising. 
He faults Washington for talking 

to the p.L.o. and candidly discusses his 
desire to be Prime Minister 








BY MURRAY J. GART 


Q. We read, see and hear a lot about the Palestinian uprising 
here. If you were Defense Minister . . . 
A. I'm not. 


Q. ... or Prime Minister, how would you handle the Palestinian 
uprising? 

A. I have experience in that. I faced a similar situation in 
Gaza as military commander there in 1971. It took me two 
months to decide what to do, to learn every street, every 
house, every citrus grove like I know the palm of my hand. 
I moved to Gaza and worked night and day for seven 
months to make it completely quiet. It stayed that way for 
15 years. How did I do it? By making a very clear distinc- 
tion between the terrorists acting against us or supporters 
of terror and the other people who did not participate, 
even if they hated us. The terrorists were eliminated! All 
their supporters were put in prison. 


Q. Or killed. 
A. I said eliminated. That’s the word I use for all the lead- 
ers active in the units of terror. 


Q. And you punished others by blowing up houses, bulldozing, 
whatever. How would you apply that experience now? 
A. Look, one of Israel’s major mistakes is in not making 


the same clear-cut distinction during the past 16 months. | 
| Q.... and there can be no Palestine? 


I don’t have to emphasize the damage to the image of Is- 
rael, the massive involvement even of the Israeli Arabs. 
We know that the leaders who are creating this environ- 
ment of terror are living and acting in Jerusalem. It’s 
fewer than 50 people. If I add all the others around 
them, maybe 150 people. If cars and buses were attacked 
daily by petrol bombs or stones for 16 months in Wash- 
ington, could you imagine it would be tolerated? It would 
not, because in the name of democracy, to preserve de- 











mocracy, steps would be taken. The terrorist leaders here 
are not Israeli citizens. What would happen in the US. to 
terrorists who are not citizens? In less than 24 hours, they 
would be rounded up, taken to the airport and expelled. I 
would round up the terrorists here and expel them. 
Immediately! 


Q. Look, Mr. Minister, dozens of Arabs have been expelled, thou- 
sands have been put in detention camps, a lot of people have 
been killed, Arabs, some Jews. All the measures you suggest 
have been taken. 

A. No, you are wrong! I am suggesting an approach that 
has not been tried. Iam not talking about harsher means. I 
am saying different means. Of course, there are other 
things as well. There is a feeling among the Arabs— 
encouraging terrorist activity is part of the broad new Arab 
strategy—that sooner or later Israel will be forced to with- 
draw from Samaria, Judea and Gaza. Even some of our 
own people are saying that is the only political solution. 


Q. But you are not advocating withdrawal, the Prime Minister is 
not saying withdrawal . . . 

A. I'll tell you who. Foreign ambassadors, all kinds of 
consuls general, visitors, press people and so on. Even 
some of our own political leaders are saying it. I know our 
Arab people. If you ask me whether they can see real de- 
termination on the Jewish side, that all of us are united in 
our determination to stand fast, the answer is no. They 
see confusion. That gives them the wrong impression that 
sooner or later Israel will withdraw. It also encourages 
them to think that if they put on more pressure, it will 
happen sooner. 


Q. And your answer is never withdraw from the West Bank—Sa- 
maria, Judea—and Gaza? 

A. You mean that we should hand our security over to 
somebody other than Jews? Never! I emphasize, never! I 
say it again, never! 


Q. Do you think of Arabs as your friends, neighbors, your 
enemies? 

A. From my childhood, I have believed Jews and Arabs 
can live together, and I believe now they should live togeth- 
er. I was taught by my parents from a very early age one 
very important thing. If that would be understood, all of us 
could live in peace. It is that all the rights to this country, to 
the land of Israel—especially Judea and Samaria—are 
Jewish. I am talking about rights over the land. But every- 
one who lives in the country should have all the rights of 
the country. 


Q. So you say this must remain a Jewish country ... 
A. It is a Jewish country! 


A. There is a Palestine. 


Q. But not in the areas Israel occupies? 

A. Jordan is Palestine. The capital of Palestine is Amman. 
If Palestinian Arabs want to find their political expression, 
they will have to do it in Amman. The land west of the Jor- 
dan River, between the Jordan River and the Mediterra- 
nean, is Israel. Judea, Samaria—the so-called West 
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“Jordan is 
Palestine! The 
capital of 
Palestine is 
Amman. If 
Palestinian 
Arabs want to 
find their 
political 
expression, 
they will have 
to do itin 
Amman.” 





Bank—and Gaza are Israeli. We will never give them up. 
There will be no second Palestinian state west of the Jor- 
dan River! 


Q. What would you do if you were a Palestinian Arab living in one 
of the areas occupied by Israel? Could you live under military 
occupation? 

A. We offer the Arabs the autonomy in the Camp David 
accords, Under autonomy, they would have freedom to 
conduct their lives without any interference whatever, ex- 
cept in matters of security. By security, I don’t mean police, 
things like robbery, stealing and so forth. But when it 
comes to matters of defense or terror, that will always be a 
Jewish responsibility. 


Q. When you say Palestine is Jordan, are you suggesting that 
the Palestinians get rid of King Hussein, take over in Jordan and 
make it Palestine? 

A. I am not suggesting anything. They can do as they 
please. But Jordan is the only Palestine there will ever be. 
The people of Jordan are Palestinian. They were Pales- 
tinian before the British put King Hussein’s family there: 
they are Palestinians now, the same families we have in 





our Arab cities and countryside—Jenin, Ramallah, Nab- 
lus, Hebron, Bethlehem. They will be Palestinian in the 
future. It is like Greece. They got a nice Danish, German, 
British King. But it was Greece before that, Greece when 
they had the beautiful King, and it is Greece now. Jordan 
is 77% of Palestine, as it was under the British until 
they split it into Transjordan and the area that is our 
country now. 


Q. And what if they want Yasser Arafat as their President? In 
Amman. 

A. If they want Arafat to be their President, I wouldn't 
want it. I would hate to see that murderer ruling in Am- 
man. But he would be their problem. We made a great mis- 
take in 1970 when we sent our forces to save Hussein. I rec- 
ommended against it. As I see it, a vast majority in this 
country is together when it comes to the issue of whether 
there should be a second Palestinian state. The answer is 
no, because everyone knows Jordan is already a Palestin- 
ian state. 


Q. Then what does land for peace mean? What do United Na- 
tions Resolutions 242 and 338 mean? What about Israelis who 
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favor negotiations for a settlement and a peace process? 
A. We live in a democracy, and people are free to express 
their ideas. Land for peace means a second Palestinian 
state. You know... 


Q. So 242 and 338 are dead and can't apply? 
A. No. No. They cannot. Autonomy, yes. Under autono- 
my they can be Jordanians or citizens of Palestine with 
their national rights expressed in Amman. 


Q. Every soldier knows that if you want to make peace, you 
make peace with your enemies. You once said you would be 
willing to sit down with Arafat to see if you could come up with 
a deal that would bring peace to this area. 

A. Yes, I said it about twelve years ago in one interview. I 
was thinking then that Jordan should become the Pales- 
tinian state. It was a mistake because when I said it, I did 
not realize that Israel or its leadership would ever be as 
weak as it is now. Not militarily; we are very strong. Not 
from the economic side, because we have tremendous ca- 
pability. But from the standpoint of Israel’s national will, 
its will to exist, Israel has become weaker. I hope it is 
temporary. 


Q. Which Palestinians would you talk to? 
A. I will not name them. But I say the 
P.L.O. terrorist organization should be 
dismantled. It should be done by the 
Arab countries because it is now 
based in several Arab countries. That 
would enable a peace process to be- 
gin. No Arab leader in any country 
can be expected to negotiate peace as 
long as his life is threatened by the 
P.L.O. terrorist organizations, and it is 
the same with Palestinians. Disman- 
tling the terrorist organizations is an 
immediate issue, but solving the Pal- 
estinian refugee problem is crucial too 
in any peace process. Gaza could be- 
come a model, an example for the world of urban eco- 
nomic development. It would solve the problem of about 
200,000 refugees living there. Israel, the U.S., Europe, 
even the Arab countries could help. We cannot do it 
alone. 


Q. You would never negotiate with Arafat? 
A. Arafat should not have been around for a long 
lime now. 


Q. So you didn’t believe him when he said what he did in Geneva 
last December and met the conditions for a dialogue with the 
U.S., recognizing Israel's right to exist? 

A. 1am a Jew. We have been living here for nearly 4,000 
years. Do you think I need recognitton? I do not need rec- 
ognition, and certainly not from mouths of terrorists who 
have more Jewish blood on their hands than anyone since 
the Nazis. 


Q. What else would you be telling President George Bush if 
you should meet with him? 

A. That we must restore order, and it is our own responsi- 
bility to do so. We don’t need or want any help. There can 
be no elections until that job is finished. The U.S. should 











also stop talking to the P.L.O. terrorists. Put pressure on 
the Arab countries to dismantle the terrorist organiza- 
tions and to solve the refugee problem. Those are obsta- 
cles that must be removed before there can be any real 
peace process. ‘ 


Q. Many people think one day you will be Prime Minister of Is- 
rael. You would like that, wouldn't you? 

A. I have the desire. I know I could do the job. I know I 
would do it as it should be done. At the same time, I have 
much less ambition than people think. That is my secret 
weapon. I could be out of the government tomorrow with- 
out a minute of crisis. My strength does not come from 
political life. It comes from my family, the land, my farm. 
I have a lot of things I want very much to do and would 
never be bored doing them. 


Q. Arafat told me last year you would never be Prime Minister 
of Israel. | asked him why, and he said, “Not because Sharon has 
so much Palestinian blood on his hands, but because he has so 
much Jewish blood. He lost more Israelis in Lebanon than Israel 
lost in all its wars.” 

A. Look, we do not live by words 
from the mouths of murderers. I don’t 
have any Jewish blood on my hands. 
I have spent all my life taking care of 
Jewish life. It is the main thing I have 
been doing, to secure the life of the 
Jewish people .. . by fighting in every 
one of Israel’s wars. That’s what I did 
in Lebanon too. The war there was 
not the private war of the then Minis- 
ter of Defense of Israel. 


Q. Arik Sharon. 

A. It was a war of salvation against the 
independent P.L.O. kingdom of terror 
that caused thousands of casualties, 
dead and wounded. We never made ci- 
vilian populations our target. There 
were tragic events, and people were killed. We regretted 
that very much, But we never targeted civilian popula- 
tions. The target of the P.L.O. terrorist organization in all 
those years before we put a stop to it was our civilian pop- 
ulation, because its goal is to eliminate the Jews and the 
state of Israel. 


Q. What do you say to Israel's getting a reputation for becom- 
ing rejectionist? Israel says no international conference, no 
discussion with the P.L.O. or Arafat, no withdrawal with or with- 
out 242 and 338. 

A. No. No. No. I think Israel is striving for peace. It is 
part of a new, very sophisticated Arab strategy to make it 
appear that Israel is rejectionist. There are several steps 
in the strategy, weakening our ties with the U.S., getting 
the US. to put pressure on us, reduce aid, make us smaller 
economically and militarily, smaller in all ways, then fi- 
nally eliminated. Believe me, it will not happen. Our re- 
sponse should be to say clearly how we see things now, 
what can be and what cannot be. That way there can be 
no doubt about what we support to bring peace. That is 
our purpose, and we should tell how we should get it. I 
have told you, but above all, the world should know the 
Jews are here to stay. a 
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The Designated Hero 


Peter Ueberroth steps to the plate in a $464 million bid to save bankrupt 
Eastern Air Lines, but hell need union sacrifices to bring it home 


BY JANICE CASTRO 


tepping up to the microphones 

during a Manhattan press con- 

ference last week, Peter Ueber- 

roth looked every inch the Desig- 
nated Hero. Frank Lorenzo, the embattled 
chairman of Texas Air, had just an- 
nounced that an investor group headed by 
the boyish-looking former commissioner 
of major league baseball will buy strike- 
bound and bankrupt Eastern Air Lines 
for $464 million. Celebrating Ueberroth’s 
move in a Miami union hall where they 
heard the news, boisterous Eastern ma- 
chinists began singing Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game. The initial response of striking 
employees to their prospective new boss 
held promise that Ueberroth may be able 
to get Eastern’s fleet back into service 


quickly. Ueberroth, though, shrugged off 


any notion that he will be a “miracle work- 
er.” Said he: “I'm an implementer. It’s a 
mammoth challenge.” 

If anything, Ueberroth, 51, understat- 
ed the task. To begin with, he must nego- 
tiate a new contract with Eastern’s hard- 
bargaining machinists. They walked out 
last month and the carrier was forced into 
bankruptcy when the airline's pilots re- 
fused to cross picket lines. Even if Ueber- 
roth wins labor peace, the Eastern sale 
must be approved by the federal bank- 
ruptcy court and Eastern’s creditors, a 
process that could take months. Once he 
is firmly at the controls, Ueberroth must 
struggle to fill his planes with consumers 
who have switched to other airlines while 
most Eastern flights have been grounded 
As Ueberroth put it, “We're going to have 
to win back every customer.” 

Ueberroth’s complex deal to buy the 
troubled airline has been hailed by Wall 
Streeters and airline experts as a master- 
piece of risk sharing that will help make 
his task more manageable. The ownership 
of the restructured airline will be divided 
among Ueberroth and his investors, who 
will get 30% of the carrier, Eastern’s em- 
ployees (30%) and other new stockholders 
(40%). Ueberroth’s core group of investors 
will put up only $200 million in cash. The 
A big league deal: Lorenzo and his successor 
announcing their agreement in Manhattan 
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new company will cover the remaining 
$264 million of the purchase price by for- 
giving $185 million in debt that the parent 
company, Texas Air, currently owes to 
Eastern and by handing over to Texas Air 
$79 million in Eastern assets. Those prop- 
erties include Eastern’s profitable New 


Changing Hands 
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York—Montreal route, one airport gate at 
New York’s La Guardia Airport and eight 
pairs of takeoff-and-landing slots at U.S 
and Canadian airports 

While Eastern’s employees will be- 
come part owners, they will have to make 
sacrifices to do so. Under the agreement, 











Ueberroth can withdraw from 
the Eastern deal unless its 
unions agree to return to work 
by early this week. Ueberroth 
maintains that the airline’s ma- 
chinists and pilots must give up 
$210 million in wage and bene- 
fits concessions. That is far 
more than the $125 million in 
cutbacks that Lorenzo demand- 
ed from the machinists, who 
walked out when no compro- 
mise could be reached. 

So far, the pilots’ union has 


looked favorably on the deal. So Put me in, coach: strikers rejoicing at New York’s La Guardia Airport 


have rank-and-file machinists, 

but by week’s end machinists’ union offi- 
cials were criticizing the transaction as a 
giveaway to Lorenzo. “I think the deal 
stinks. They are cutting up Eastern so that 
it can’t survive,” said Wally Haber, senior 
general chairman of the airline’s machin- 
ists’ union. “I like to play baseball, but I 


Future Owners 


UEBERROTH 

AND PARTNERS, 
including airline 
entrepreneur J. 
Thomas Talbot, 


will invest an undisclosed sum of their 
own money. But most of the financing 
will be borrowed for them by the 
group's investment bankers. As lead- 
ers of the deal, Ueberroth and part- 
ners will keep 30% ownership, which 
could grow significantly in value if the 
airline makes a comeback. 


neha s 

aes receive the 
same size stake 
in the airline as 


the Ueberroth group, but spread over 
thousands of workers. “When you 
have a family, you have to include 
everybody,” says Ueberroth. Yet the 
shares will come at a price: the air- 
line’s machinists and pilots will be 
asked for even larger pay cuts than 
Frank Lorenzo demanded. 


oo 

mecca Burnham 
Lambert and a 
Manhattan firm, 


Ardshiel, will raise most of the cash 
by issuing junk bonds. They will own 
40%. of the airline, which they can sell 
to new investors. Ueberroth publicly 
thanked Drexel’s embattled junk- 
bond king, Michael Milken, for advice 
on structuring the deal. 

















like to play on a winning team.” Some la- 
bor officials may have been talking tough 
because they still had to go to the bargain- 
ing table with Ueberroth. 

The unions are likely to give Ueber- 
roth more than they would concede to 
Lorenzo partly because he is giving them 
30% of the airline through an employee 
stock ownership plan, or ESOP. Ueberroth 
said the carrier will be renamed the East- 
ern Airlines Employees and Service Co. 
in recognition of the new proprietors. Ob- 
serves Julius Maldutis, who follows the 
airline industry for Salomon Brothers: 
“Employee ownership builds employee 
commitment. And if there’s any one air- 
line that needs employee commitment, 
it’s Eastern.” 

While Ueberroth and his partners will 
hold a share equal to the employees’ 
stake, two investment firms—Drexel 
Burnham Lambert and a Manhattan out- 
fit called Ardshiel—will take the remain- 
ing 40%, which could be sold later to out- 
side investors in a stock offering. The new 
owners will inherit an airline deeply in 
debt, but as part of the deal they will re- 
ceive the proceeds from the sale of East- 
ern’s profitable northeastern Shuttle to 
Donald Trump for $365 million. Ueber- 
roth’s group has pledged to invest $100 
million in freshly borrowed money to help 
pay for the airline’s return to full 
operations. 

Over the long run, another clause in 
the deal will give Eastern a crucial tool for 
rebuilding its market share. Eastern will 
own 20% of Texas Air’s computerized 
reservations system, called System One. 
The service was set up by Eastern eight 
years ago and transferred to the parent 
firm in 1987. Such computerized systems, 
linked to the networks of travel agents 
that feed passengers to the carriers, have 
become vital sales weapons in the hotly 
competitive airline industry. 

Bringing Eastern back to health un- 
der such circumstances is a tall order, 
even for a marketing whiz who has made 
a career of mastering big challenges. Ue- 
berroth, who worked his way through San 
Jose State as a reservations clerk for char- 
ter airlines, started a travel agency that is 
now the second largest in the U.S. He 
took on the task of organizing the 1984 
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> Summer Olympics in Los An- 
geles, and negotiated adroitly 
with corporate sponsors, cho- 
reographed hundreds of events 
scattered across Southern Cali- 
fornia and orchestrated a 
thumping publicity campaign 
to build attendance. Despite a 
Soviet boycott that threatened 
to undercut public enthusiasm, 
the Games garnered the largest 
viewing audience in TV history 
and rang up record profits of 
more than $200 million. 

Ueberroth surprised many 
observers when he followed 
that assignment by accepting the largely 
symbolic post of baseball commissioner in 
1984. But there was nothing passive about 
his approach to the job. Confronted with a 
strike by professional umpires the day he 
started work in October, Ueberroth won 
points for helping resolve the walkout in 
time for the World Series. 

During his five years as commission- 
er, Ueberroth helped put the teams on 
firmer financial footing, bringing his mar- 
keting skills to bear with product-licens- 
ing deals and other money-making 
schemes for baseball owners. He is credit- 
ed with helping clean up baseball's tar- 
nished image by calling for drug testing of 
players and restrictions on beer sales at 
ball parks. By the time he finished his du- 
ties as commissioner last month, stadium 
attendance had risen from 45 million to 
53 million fans a year. 

No matter how Eastern’s employees 
get along with Ueberroth, they will no 
longer have Lorenzo to kick around—and 
vice versa. By selling Eastern, Lorenzo's 
Texas Air, which also owns Continental, 
will give up its status as the largest U.S. 
airline company. That distinction will go 
to Texas rival AMR Corp., the parent of 
American Airlines. Lorenzo, long the tar- 
get of acrimonious attacks by Eastern’s 
workers, could not resist remarking bit- 
terly last week that he could have extract- 
ed greater value for Texas Air’s share- 
holders if he had liquidated the bankrupt 
Eastern, Perhaps so. But since Lorenzo 
chose to taxi Eastern into Chapter 11, he 
was no longer calling all the shots. Feder- 
al Bankruptcy Judge Burton Lifland, who 
will supervise the airline’s reorganization, 
probably would not have approved the 
piecemeal sale of Eastern’s planes, land- 
ing slots, gates and other assets. 

Lifland has stated bluntly that he 
wants the airline to return to full opera- 
tion as quickly as possible. “I want 
planes flying,” he said last week. “This 
grounded airline is a wasting national 
asset.” To press his plan, Lifland has 
appointed David Shapiro, a Washington 
attorney, as Eastern’s bankruptcy exam- 
iner. Under Chapter 11 rules, Shapiro, 
whose role Lifland has described as “a 
head banger.” will wield plenty of clout 
in resolving Eastern’s problems and 
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pushing the airline back onto the 
runways. 

Ueberroth's deal could still face resis- 
tance in the bankruptcy court if a higher 
bid for the airline emerges. Eastern’s 
creditors have a major stake in any plan 
to revive the airline. The most heavily in- 
debted major carrier, Eastern has $2.3 bil- 
lion in long-term debt and its liabilities 
exceed its assets by more than $1 billion. 

At week’s end no serious competition 
for the Ueberroth bid had materialized, 
but Texas Air was accusing TWA Chair- 
man Carl Icahn of mounting a back-room 
challenge. Icahn, who in the past has 
talked with Eastern’s unions about form- 
ing an alliance to buy the airline, indicat- 
ed publicly that he is not willing to top 
Ueberroth’s offer. “The airline is just not 





worth that price,” Icahn told the Wail | 
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Street Journal. But in a lawsuit filed on 
Friday, Texas Air alleged that Icahn has 
attempted to undermine the Ueberroth 
deal through what Texas Air described as 
improper discussions with Eastern’s 
unions. Angry Texas Air officials specu- 
lated that Icahn was trying to set the stage 
for a bid of his own 

Assuming that his deal flies, Ueber- 
roth will need to work fast to get Eastern’s 
customers back. While most of Eastern’s 


250 planes have been sitting in hangars, | 


Pan Am, TWA and Delta have moved ag- 
gressively to woo its customers by adding 
flights on Eastern’s dormant routes. 
American Airlines last week announced a 
major new invasion of Eastern’s southern 
turf. Starting June 1, American will beef 
up its operations in Eastern’s home base 
of Miami by adding 600 employees and 24 


new daily flights to Los Angeles, Boston, 
New York and several Caribbean islands, 
which until now have depended on East- 
ern for most of their air service. 

During his final months as baseball 
commissioner, Ueberroth turned away 
several gilded job offers, including the 
chairmanship of RJR Nabisco. Why take 
on Eastern's problems? Ueberroth says 
he likes a challenge. “I think most people 
will bet against us, but I think we can 
move forward.” For all Ueberroth’s can- 
ny groundwork, he still faces a long and 
tortuous climb before Eastern can clear 
the tall trees at the end of the runway. 
Unlike Lorenzo, though, he has a chance 
of taking off with the help of an enthu- 
Siastic and committed crew: his new 
co-owners. —Reported by Deborah Fowler/ 
Houston and Thomas McCarroll/New York 


























“This Will Be All-Out War” 


As Eastern Airlines prepared to embark 
on a new flight plan last week, another 
major carrier flew into the combat zone. 
In Minnesota directors of NWA, the 
parent company of Northwest Airlines, 
broke a week-long silence by rejecting a 
$2.6 billion takeover bid from a group 
headed by Los Angeles investor Marvin Davis. In spurn- 
ing the $90-a-share offer, NWA Chairman Steven Roth- 
meier, 42, said his firm fully intends to remain indepen- 
dent. But Davis, whose group owns 3% of NWA’s shares, 
vowed to press ahead with 


over, that NWA is worth about $3 billion, or at least $100 
per share. Analysts estimated that the company’s Pacific 
routes and real estate holdings, including $500 million 
worth of property in Japan, have a value of $2 billion by 
themselves. Beyond that, Northwest owns more than 230 
airliners and has a far-flung route system that extends 
from Shanghai to Stockholm. 

To garner support, Davis pledged to keep NWA in 
Minnesota, where it has 15,000 employees, and to leave 
the airline intact. But that hardly reassured the company’s 
workers, who fear that a takeover could bring belt tight- 
ening and layoffs. To protect 





plans to acquire the company 
and its prize asset, Northwest, 
the fourth largest U.S. airline. 
The Californian’s bid has raised 
the hackles of many Minneso- 
tans, who are still smarting 
from last year’s takeover of lo- 
cal giant Pillsbury by Britain’s 
Grand Metropolitan. 

NWA's rebuff last week was 
the latest in a series of dogfights 
between the company and its 
suitors. The maneuvering began 
on March 28, when NWA an- 
nounced that another investment 
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their interests, labor unions at 
Northwest are opening talks 
with Davis and other prospec- 
live buyers. 

NWA, however, has little 
interest in selling out. The com- 
pany’s arsenal includes a rare 
bipartisan alliance of Minnesota 
leaders, who last week declared 
their intent to send Davis pack- 
ing. Said Governor Rudy Per- 
pich: “This will be all-out war 
as far as the state of Minnesota 
is concerned.” The politicians 
have already begun drafting 
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group had amassed a 4.9% stake 
in the company and might make 
a takeover bid. NWA promptly rejected the overture. While 
the unidentified group has not been heard from since, word 
of its interest apparently helped draw Davis into the contest. 
His bid pushed NWA’s stock price from 68% in late March 
to 88% at the end of last week. 

But the offer faces choppy weather. Davis, a billion- 
aire oilman, acknowledges that the buyout hinges on 
whether he can raise enough cash. While he claims that 
he can, several of his highly publicized takeover attempts 
have fallen through. Among them: his $3.8 billion bid for 
CBS in 1986. Some airline-industry experts argue, more- 


Showdown time: Rothmeier hopes to send Davis packing 


measures that would include 
empowering state officials to 
veto hostile deals that would cause an adverse economic 
impact. 

Yet even as NWA geared up for battle, the appear- 
ance of unity began to fade. Minnesota Democrat James 
Oberstar, chairman of the House aviation subcommittee, 
met with Davis last week and later said the billionaire’s 
promise to build a major airline-repair center in Minneso- 
ta makes the bid “a very attractive offer.” But Davis will 
need all his charm and cash to persuade the defiant 
Northwesterners. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Marc Hequet/St. Paul 
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THE BMW 525: IS SLOWER, LESS 
ROOMY AND COSTS 510,000 MORE. 
MAYBE IT’S THE NEW MATH. 


INTRODUCING 
THE 740 GLE 16-VALVE. 


It didn’t seem odd to our engineers 
that the new Volvo 740 GLE 16-valve 
outperformed the BMW 525i from 
(0-55 mph* After all, the 153 horse- 
power, twin-cam may be Volvo’ most 
advanced engine to date. 

It certainly wasn't peculiar to our 


*Independent tests for 1989 automatic transmission models 


designers that the Volvo provides more 
front headroom and rear legroom. With 
standard amenities such as heated seats, 
air conditioning and a power sunroof, the 
Volvo interior is designed to make your 
driving experience more pleasurable. 
And it didn’t come as a surprise to 
Volvo enthusiasts that the 740 GLE 
16-valve comes equipped with safety 
features such as a driver's side Supple- 


"1989 manufacturer’ suggested retail prices. 


mental Restraint System (unlike the 
BMW) and an anti-lock braking system 
(just like the BMW). 

What everyone agreed was bizarre, 
however, was the fact that the BMW 
costs an alarming $10,000 more! 

‘Test drive the new 740 GLE I6-valve. 
Because a Volvo, unlike many of todays 
sticker prices, makesall ¥7QXN7O 
the sense in the world. A car you can believe in. 
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A MACHINE THAT CAN MAKE YOUR GOLDEN YEARS SHINE. 


4 calm day on a gentle stream 

To enjoy the freedom of living your dreams, 
count on The Xerox Financial Machine 

With prudent mutual funds and insured unit 
trusts from Van Kampen Merritt. The ability to 
protect your assets with insurance for auto, home 
and business from Crum and Forster. Life insur 
ance and annuities to make your retirement more 
secure from Xerox Life. Investment banking 
and pension fund management and administra- 


tion from Furman Selz. And the ability to lease 


anything from a fleet of fishing vessels to a 
Xerox copier from Xerox Credit Corporation 

They’re all part of Xerox Financial Services; a 
diversified group of financial companies with a 
singular standard of excellence. All geared to 
help make your future look bright. 

So you can have your day in the sun. 

To find out how you can put the power of 
The Xerox Financial Machine to work for you, 
write Xerox Financial Services, P.O. Box 5000, 
Norwalk, CT 06856. 
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FINANCIAL SERVICES _ 
THE FINANCIAL MACHINE 








| Bothcome with 
a service guarantee. 
e travels faster. 


A supersonic Concorde can 
travel up to 1,367 miles per hour. 
But it only flies to London and 
Paris three times a day. 

Calls made on the AT&T 
Worldwide Intelligent Network 
can travel up to 186,000 miles per 
second. AT&T reaches over 250 
countries and locations, 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year. 

No long distance carrier can 
connect you faster. No carrier 
reaches more destinations. In 
fact, AT&T is the most reliable 
long distance company you can 
choose. And, when you do, you 
get a service guarantee. 

That means no matter where 
you call from, you're guaranteed 
AT&T's low prices, efficient 
operators, immediate credit for 
misdialed calls, and the ability 
to call anywhere in the world. 
So, when youre on the road, 
now more than ever, it 
pays to choose AT&T. 

If you want a 
service guarantee, 
make sure you hear 
“Thank you for using 

AT&T’ There's no way to 
make your connections faster. 

Were here to help. For 
assistance, call 1 800 222-0300. 
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IMPORTS 


Do You Dare 
Eat a Fugu? 


Normally people’s lives do not 
flash before their eyes when 
they eat sashimi. But a meal of 
Japanese fugu, or puffer fish, is 
no everyday dining experi- 
ence, Because the fish’s inter- 
nal organs contain the nerve 
poison tetrodotoxin, Japanese 
gourmets rely on expert chefs 
to remove the toxic entrails be- 
fore serving. Yet for several 
Japanese diners each year, 
usually those who clean the 
fish themselves, a fugu supper 
is their last 

Now adventurous diners 
can sample fugu outside Asia 
Last week eight restaurants in 
Manhattan began serving the 
delicacy with approval from 
the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, which had con- 
ducted a four-year review of 
the importing venture ar- 





AUTOMAKERS 


The 0% 
Solution 


“It can’t get any lower. It can’t 
get any better for the custom- 
er,” said Bennett Bidwell, head 
of Chrysler's motor division. 
Last week the automaker be- 


gan offering two-year car loans | 


carrying the lowest rate possi- 
ble: 0%. That attention-getting 
number was part of Chrys- 
ler's response to incentives 
launched a few days earlier by 
Ford and General Motors 
To boost slumping sales, 
Ford and GM have offered a 
2.9% rate for two-year loans, 
5.9% for three-year terms and 
6.9% on four-year deals on 
most 1988 and ‘89 models 
Chrysler offered the same 
rates on the three- and four- 
year plans. The automakers 
have also increased their re- 
bates to as much as $2,000 on 
| slower-selling vehicles. The 
Big Three are suffering a 
painful sales slowdown, partly 
because of rising interest 
rates. Sales of U.S.-made cars 





and trucks fell 12.6% in 
March, compared with the 
same month in 1988 * 





Poison-free sashimi arranged like a chrysanthemum; inset, a puffer fish 


ranged by Nobuyoshi Kur- 
aoka, the proprietor of New 
York City’s Nippon Restau- 
rant. The puffer fish will be 
processed only by fugu chefs in 
the southern Japanese city of 
Shimonoseki, which has not 





Is raider Pickens blazing a trail to Japan? 


TAKEOVERS 


T. Boone’s 
Tokyo Fling 


Are US. takeover artists ready 
to breach the clubby confines 
of the Tokyo stock market? In 
what appears to be the first di- 
rect hostile raid on a Japanese 
company by a foreigner, T. 
Boone Pickens disclosed last 
week, the Texas-based corpo- 
rate raider has accumulated a 
20% stake in Koito Manufac- 
turing, a key supplier of car 
parts to Toyota 

Pickens’ foray drew flak 





lost a customer in 50 years. 
Japanese government officials 
will verify tetrodotoxin levels 
before the fugu is flash-frozen 
and flown to New York. Cost 
of a full-course fugu meal at 
| Nippon Restaurant: $160. # 


from Tokyo inves- 
= tors, who saw the 
move as an attempt 
to elicit green- 
mail—the money 
that a company 
pays raiders when 
it buys back their 
shares at a costly 
premium. The Jap- 
anese government 
is investigating 
whether Pickens 
ambushed Koito by 
teaming up with se- 
cret partners who 
unethically bought 
shares for him un- 
der their own names. 

While Pickens is now Koi- 
to’s largest shareholder, ana- 
lysts doubt that the Texan can 
take over the company. Rea- 
son: most of Koito’s shares lie 
firmly in the hands of corpo- 
rate allies who rarely sell their 
holdings. Since Japanese com- 
panies are not allowed to own 
their own stock, Pickens might 
try to sell his stake to one of 
Koito’s allies. The Texan 
claims he simply saw Koito as 
a company with potential for 
improvement. Says he: “We 
want to work with Koito, New 
blood often helps.” a 


nay 


vanes 
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THE ECONOMY 


Subtle Sign 
Of a Slowdown 


When the Government re- 
leased its closely watched un- 
employment report for March 
last week, the figures seemed 
to give fresh evidence of eco- 
nomic strength. They showed 
an unexpected drop in the U.S. 
jobless rate to 5%, down from 
5.1% in February and the low- 
est monthly rate in more than 
15 years. 

A closer look at the data, 
however, revealed an underly- 
ing weakness. The economy 
created only 180,000 new jobs 
in March, down sharply from 
the 280,000 that were added | 
the previous month. The un- 
employment rate fell because 
relatively few new job seekers 
entered the labor force in | 
March. Among other signs 
pointing to a softening econo- 
my, the report said the con- 
struction industry lost 50,000 
jobs in March, or about 1% of 
its work force, as home build- 
ing slumped because of rising 
mortgage rates 





How to Spell 
Debt Relief 


The rhetoric from the Interna- | 
tional Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank last week was un- 
equivocal. Declaring debt re- 
lief for the Third World to be a 
“matter of urgency,” the two | 
agencies put their support be- 
hind the plan -proposed last 
month by U.S. Treasury Secre- 
tary Nicholas Brady, His pro- | 
gram calls for a gradual reduc- 
tion in the $350 billion owed to | 
commercial banks by the 15 
largest borrowers 

Under the relief plan, bor- 
rowers could exchange current 
loans for new ones that would 
be smaller in principal or 
would pay lower interest rates. 
To give bankers an incentive 
to accept such arrangements, 
the IMF and the World Bank 


| are debating whether to pro- 


vide partial guarantees for 
some of the borrowers’ interest 
payments Ss 
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THE ALL-NEW DODGE SPIRIT. 





SHADOW with 45 Standard Feotures including: * AM/FM stereo * Front-wheel drive 


* Power steering * Fuel-injacted 2.2L engine « G 



















BASE PRICE** $9,995 | pxc.savincss $925 ONLY $8,395 | exc.savincss $100 ONLY 
SUPER DISC. PKG +2,127 | CASHBACK +500 +353 | CASHBACK +750 

- _ _ . ath 

a $12,122) — = $10,697 $8,748 — = $7,898 

















DAYTONA SHELBY stondord intercooled turbo, 4-wheel power dix brokes 












































DYNASTY «. eotures AM/FM stereo cassette plus Package Features including: » Air conditioning 
including: * Air condit * Power windows/lock 
TOTAL SAVINGS 
BASE PRICE** $12,295 ONLY BASE PRICE** $13,295 PKG. SAVINGS* $250 ONLY 
POP EQUIP PKG +1463 | CasHBack +500 | POR. EQUIF PKG +1,260 | CASHBACK +2,000 
[ _ $13,758 — = $12,933 | $14,555 — = $12,305 
Savings on Daytona, too. $9,295 Box prke** cash back = ONLY $8,295 


BIG SAVINGS ON EVERY CAR AND TRUCK WE MAKE: 
THE RIGHT REASON. RIGHT NOW. 








DODGE SHADOW WITH 45 STANDARD FEATURES. 


HAS THE TERMS 
NEEDS. ON THE CARS 
AND TRUCKS AMERICA WANTS. 








res including 


DAKOTA 4x2 Stondord onti-ock reor brakes plus Package Feo! 


* Power windows/locks * Power steering * AM/FM stereo cosette * Cruise control/tit whee! 





*E TOTAL SAVINGS 





BASE PRICE** $9,172 | pxc.savincss $1,100 ONLY 
PROSPECTOR tl PKG. +2,901 CASH BACK' + 1,000 


$12,073 — = $9,973 














RAM 250 4x2. Stondard electronic fuelinjection, AM/FM stereo plus Package 
Features including: * Air conditioning * Tit wheel/cruise control package « Power 
windows/locks 








BASE PRICE** $11,722 PKG SAVINGS* $1,000 | ONLY 
PROSPECTOR Ii PKG. +3,415 CASH BACK' +2,000 } 


$15,137. — = _ $12,137 | 














*Total savings = pkg. savings + cosh bock. $50-$1,2 
of pkg. ftems if sold separately, avail. on oll model lines, be 
cash back (depending on model) or 0.0% annual percentage rote 5 
in tock except Corovons & diesel pickups Financing for qualified bx 
Dealer contribution may affect final 
prices exclude tox & destination charge. Dokota wheels shown, $268 extra 
pickups $300 cosh back on Dakota $ BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 

















price. Longer term rates oval 





RAMCHARGER 100 4x2 Stondord Feotures include: + 5.2L V-8 EFI engine 


* Power steering * 34 Gal. fuel tank * Bodyside molding * Deluxe wheel covers 








ONLY 


= $11,285 


BASE PRICE** | TOTAL SAN 


$12,785 — 


























$13,339 - CASHBACK = $12,339 





THE NEW SPIRIT 
OF DODGE 


THE PERFORMANCE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 





IF BO JACKSON TAKES UP ANY MORE 
HOBBIES, WE'RE READY. 


Who says Bo has to 
decide between baseball 
and football? We encourage 
him to take up everything 
from basketball to cycling. 


For information on starting y 


And to train for them all in 
the Nike Air Trainer SC. 

A cross-training shoe with RM 
plenty of cushioning and ‘ Q 


hen SF 
rt f ber of matey AF am 
Suppo ro P ai ero “. —s 


sports. Or should we say, a 
number of hobbies? 


a FN 
hone 1-800-344-NIKE 


Air Trainer SC 











Now for a Woman’s Point of View | 





Law 


Feminist scholars challenge male bias in the U.S. legal system 


hat brass! When she had the nerve 

to try to become a practicing attor- 
ney, Myra Bradwell was rebuked by no 
less a body than the U.S. Supreme Court 
“The natural and proper timidity and del- 
icacy which belongs to the female sex evi- 
dently unfits it for many of the occupa- 
tions of civil life,” wrote Justice Joseph 
Bradley in an 1873 opinion. A century lat- 
er, the unseemly became ordinary as 
women, riding a new wave of feminism, 
swept through the nation’s law schools. In 
the U.S. today, more than 40% of law stu- 
dents and 20% of lawyers are women. As 
their numbers have swelled, so has their 


BARBARA BABCOCK: Fostering bonds 
rather than promoting antagonism 


influence. “Our voices are definitely being 
heard,” says Carrie Menkel-Meadow, a 
law professor at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 

Women lawyers today are boldly 
challenging the status quo. Last week 
more than a thousand people gathered in 
Oakland for the 20th National Confer- 


ence on Women and the Law, where 
feminist scholars explored everything 
from marriage to murder. In school 
courses, articles and reading groups 


across the country, women are re-exam- 
ining all aspects of the law, from teach- 
ing materials to fundamental principles 
The aim: to uproot the sexism and in- 
equality they feel are inherent in West- 
ern legal thought. “The law has been 
written with men in mind,” explains 
Professor Mary Coombs of the Universi- 
ty of Miami Law School. “Feminist juris- 
prudence puts women at the center and 
asks, ‘To what extent is this doctrine or 
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this area of law designed in a way that 
implicitly assumes people are men?’ ” 

Feminist legal theory is highly contro- 
versial, but it is the most dynamic area of 
law today. Feminist scholars have pio- 
neered the concept of sexual harassment 
in the workplace as a violation of civil 
rights, catalyzed passage of rape shield 
laws that forbid courtroom inquiries into 
victims’ sexual experience, and expanded 
the principle of self-defense to cover bat- 
tered women accused of killing abusive 
mates 

Feminist scholars are also questioning 


long-held assumptions in other areas 


: 


CATHARINE MACKINNON: Fighting 
pornography as sexual discrimination 


Catharine MacKinnon, who championed 
legal redress for sexual harassment on the 
job, is reframing the debate on pornogra- 
phy. MacKinnon, a visiting professor at 
Yale Law School, maintains that the cen- 
tral concern is not obscenity but sexual 
discrimination, because pornography 
hurts women and violates their civil 
rights. In a controversial stance that has 
pitted her against many feminists and civ- 
il libertarians, she favors granting injunc- 
tions against pornographers who “traffic 
in materials that can be proven to subor- 
dinate women 

Even one of the most sacrosanct areas 
of jurisprudence, contract law, is under at- 
tack. Feminists charge that the law tends 
to uphold agreements concerning the 
things men produce but ignores the con- 
tributions women make. Says Professor 
Mary Becker of the University of Chicago 
Law School: “Courts have traditionally 
refused to enforce 


TIME 


bargains between 
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spouses in which one partner agrees to 
pay the other for women's work—child 
rearing, caretaking and other domestic 


| 
| responsibilities.” 


The theoretical ferment began in the 
early 1970s, when feminist lawyers joined 
the battle for women’s equal rights. Ad- 
vocates scored victories with the accep- 
tance of so-called gender-neutral law, 
which, among other things, gave women 
an equal opportunity to become estate ad- 
ministrators and to receive government 
benefits. But this, observes Professor 
Martha Fineman of the University of 
Wisconsin, “wasn't really a challenge 
to the system itself. It was just ‘Let us 
in too.” ” 

In the late 1970s some feminist theo- 
rists rejected this approach, known as 
“formal equality.” Instead, they have ad- 
vanced another concept, which they call 
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MARY BECKER: Valuing what women 
contribute as well as what men produce 


“treatment as equals” and others some- 
times refer to as “special treatment.” They 
argued that there are certain problems, 
such as violence directed against women 
that cannot be resolved by treating men 
and women exactly alike. These scholars 
insist that biological differences between 
men and women must be taken into ac- 
count by the law. In effect, declares Chris- 
tine Littleton, a law professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, there 
must be “equal acceptance” of differences 
“Both groups of feminists are committed 
| to the notion of equality,” notes Littleton 
| “But we differ in strategies.” 

That division is most clearly visible in 
the issue of pregnancy. Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Professor Wendy Williams. 
the major proponent of equal treatment, 
maintains that since “pregnancy leads to 
a physical inability to work, it should be 
treated as any other temporary physical 
disability.” 


Laws that give pregnant wom- 
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Law 





en specific privileges, she and others ar- 
gue, imply unequal status and are likely to 
prove detrimental to women in the long 
run. They cite as an example the protec- 
tive labor legislation of the turn of the 
century that for decades effectively kept 
women out of higher-paying jobs. Little- 
ton, on the other hand, contends that 
without specific safeguards women who 
become parents are often at a disadvan- 
tage in the workplace. 

Some feminist scholars believe that 
the law should take into account psycho- 
logical as well as biological distinctions 
between the sexes. Women think differ- 
ently, they contend, and have different 
notions of justice. These theorists draw 
heavily from the work of Carol Gilligan, a 
Harvard psychologist, who argues that 
women are less concerned than men 
about whether a particular action fits ex- 
isting notions of right or wrong. Instead, 
she says, women tend to focus on the con- 
| text ofan event and how it affects the par- 
ticipants. Says Professor Barbara Bab- 
cock of Stanford University Law School: 
“We're concerned about preserving rela- 
| tionships through the law rather than pro- 
moting the antagonistic posture that law 
often fosters.” 

Reaction to feminist theories within 
the legal establishment has often been 
hostile. “Some academics say that femi- 
nist legal theory is too political and too 
emotional,” observes Cass Sunstein, a 
professor of law at the University of Chi- 
cago and a rare male participant in the 





| used to denigrate women is used to de- 
scribe feminist scholarship.” 

Young scholars on the tenure track 
have found feminist 
theory a risky field 
2 of concentration. 
* Despite her promi- 
nence, Catharine 
MacKinnon has 
been an academic 
nomad, journeying 
through seven law 
schools in the past 
decade. Last month 
she accepted her 
first offer of a ten- 
ured professorship, 
at the University of 
Michigan. Some feminists advise junior 
colleagues to nurture a reputation in safer 
areas of law before turning to their real in- 
terest. Increasing numbers of women, 
though, are ignoring this counsel. De- 
clares Professor Martha Minow of Har- 
vard Law School: “The lively response to 
feminist legal work confirms its power 
and its indelible message that those who 
have been excluded have something im- 
portant to say.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/Los Angeles and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 





Christine Littleton 





movement. “Every stereotypical adjective 








Judging a Book by Its Cover 


Drug-courier profiles get a favorable nod from the court 

















hen Andrew Sokolow approached 

a United Airlines counter in Ha- 
waii five years ago to begin a flight to Mi- 
ami, he aroused immediate suspicion. 
First he looked and acted nervous. Then 
he plunked down $2,100 from a bulging 
wad of $20 bills to buy round-trip tickets 
for himself and a companion. He and his 


Customs officers inspecting bags in Miami 








| ferently. An agent’s “reflexive reliance” 
on a profile, he wrote, is likely to subject 
“innocent individuals to unwarranted po- 
lice harassment.’ Drug-enforcement 
agencies, including the U.S. Customs Ser- 
vice, insist that drug profiles are meant 
only to inform and advise agents and that 
actual arrests depend on the individual 
professional judgments of officers. 
Officials deny the documents are 
stereotypical portraits of disfavored 
groups. “They're more of a mental 
checklist,” says Harry Myers, chief 
of DEA’s criminal-law section. Oth- 
ers are not so sure. “After 23 years in 
customs law, you notice that inspec- 
tors look for certain things,” says 
Los Angeles attorney Leonard Fert- 
man. “If you're coming from Cen- 
tral America without a camera or 
luggage and you have a beard, you 
may spend more time being ques- 
tioned than another person.” 
Beyond providing guidance to 
agents, drug profiles also catalog the 
latest nationwide arrest trends. They 
are constantly updated to keep up 
with the fertile imaginations of smug- 
glers. Techniques have ranged from 
hiding drugs in objects—like suit- 
cases, plaques and aerosol cans—to 
concealing them on the person. “I 
once had an innocent-looking Cana- 
dian couple in their 60s come back 


ne 
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Individual hunches or blanket suspicion? 


friend did not check their luggage but 
chose to carry it on board. And, as investi- 
gators discovered, Sokolow used an as- 
sumed name and stayed in Miami only 48 
hours. In short, his actions matched those 
in the behavior profiles used by the Drug 
Enforcement Administration to spot 
would-be drug traffickers. When he re- 
turned to Honolulu, DEA agents arrested 
Sokolow and searched his bags, which 
contained 1,063 grams of cocaine 

Last week, by a vote of 7 to 2, the US. 
Supreme Court upheld Sokolow’s deten- 
tion on drug charges, in an opinion that 
granted federal agents broad discretion to 
use “drug-courier profiles” to question 
and search travelers at airports. Writing 
for the court, Chief Justice William Rehn- 
quist conceded that Sokolow’s behavior 
could have been “consistent with inno- 
cent travel.” But “taken together,” his ac- 
tions elicited ‘reasonable suspicion.” 
Concluded Rehnquist: “The fact that 
these factors may be set forth in a ‘profile’ 
does not somehow detract from their evi- 
dentiary significance.” Dissenting Justice 
Thurgood Marshall saw things quite dif- 


from a Jamaica holiday wearing 
body wraps containing 10 Ibs. of 
hashish,” recalls Miami Customs supervi- 
sory inspector Robert Hessler. Some couri- 
ers have been found with contraband 
stuffed in body orifices, others with co- 
caine-filled condoms in their stomachs. 
“Nothing is beyond what people will do,” 
says Los Angeles Customs director John 
Heinrich, “even putting drugs in a baby’s 
diaper and carrying the child through.” 

Faced with such tactics and a surge in 
air travel, drug-enforcement agencies 
have beefed up their cloak-and-dagger op- 
erations. They have sent out “rovers,” un- 
dercover agents dressed in anything from 
blazing Bermuda shorts to sleazy T shirts, 
to hang around airports. They have also 
trained friendly-looking dogs, like cairn 
terriers and cocker spaniels, to sniff out 
suspects by amiably sitting down beside 
them. In fact, it was a narcotics-sniffing 
dog that helped clip Andrew Sokolow’s 
wings after he was detained in Honolulu 
The canine cop, Donker, found the drug 
courier’s stash hidden in his trendy Louis 
Vuitton travel bag. ©—ByAlainL. Sanders. 
Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles and Steven 
Holmes/Washington 
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Carlton. 
Its lowest in tar 
and nicotine. 


Carlton 


X 
CARLTON VS usee* 


Carlton 


I mg.tar 
0.1 mg. nic. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 



































BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN/Reported by Kathleen Brady 
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Einstein = 
Manic 
Comedian? 


“If you know how to bright- 
en up a room, you might as 
well go all the way,” says 
Australia’s latest cinematic 
export, Yahoo Serious. Yes, 
that is his name. “It’s on my 
American Express card and 
my passport,” he says in all 
Seriousness. “It makes peo- 
ple happy.” The comedian, 
born Greg Pead, will be seen 
by US. audiences this sum- 
mer in Young Einstein, a 
rock-historical-sci-fi-com- 
ic-romance about the scien- 
tific genius (played by Ya- 
hoo) and his brainy French 
fiancée Marie Curie. “Those 
turn-of-the-century kids 
outdid anything from the 
60s,” says Serious, who cap- 
tures the zaniness in an ex- 
plosive musical sequence 
where he turns fire-engine 
red and his hair sticks out 
Which really isn’t too differ- 
ent from the true-life, straw- 
berry red corolla of his Ein- 
stein-like fluff. Says he: “I do 
it myself at the start of the 
week, and then I go surfing.” 





Rest in 


Pieces 


What if they blew up Mao 
Zedong and no one com- 
plained? That’s just what 
happened last year, when 
Peking University dynamit- 
ed its massive statue of the 
late Great Helmsman. In 
China’s capital, the only 
prominent image left of the 
once ubiquitous Chairman 
hangs in Tiananmen Square, 


and already there is talk of 


removing it. Moreover, Mao 
himself is under siege. One 
proposal would have his 
embalmed body, on display 
right off the square, cremated 
“so he can sleep peacefully.” 
Currently, the remains are 
mechanically raised from a 
freezer for viewing, then low- 
ered again at night 





DR. KLEIN'S BEEN 
CARING FOR AIDS 
PATIENTS FOR. 
SEVEN YEARS. SO 
FAR HE'S GOT 
A PERFECT 





. 

Jimmy Who? 
Old Presidents may retire, 
but they don’t fade away. At 
least not Jimmy Carter. He 
travels widely, and in the 
past two weeks has joined 
Willie Nelson at a gig for the 
homeless, played host at a 
conference on Latin Ameri- 
ca, and been a guest at a 
seminar on the Middle East 
Some observers suspect Car- 
ter is angling to head an 
Arab-Israeli peace confer- 
ence—if one takes place— 
and beyond that, for the No- 
bel Peace Prize. Quite a 
comeback for a man who 
left the U.S. with the memo- 
ry of hostages in Iran 





Laughter, the oak iets Medicine? | 


Is AIDS a proper subject for humor? Satirist GARRY TRUDEAU 
thought so and applied some black comedy to a segment on the dis- 
ease in his Doonesbury strip. But gay activists objected, and some 
newspapers temporarily dropped the strip. “The fact that he’s a lib- 
eral with a good heart does not exempt him from criticism,” said a 
gay critic. Others, however, praised Trudeau, who told a newspaper 
editor that his aim was to “attack the fear and ignorance by laughing 


inits face.” 
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Taking the 
Right Wing 





waisn? 





O¥S!Y LUIGOU AS BWIA WOs NOLL 





sailing and whatever strikes 
his fancy between stops in 
Acapulco, San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Sri Lanka, New 
Zealand, Tahiti, Britain, 






Looking Toward the Fall 


With just his second collection last November, Brooklyn-born 
ISAAC MIZRAHI was being hailed as the next great American fash- 
ion hope. This week in Manhattan Mizrahi unveils his prescription for 
fall: a voluminous silhouette and “ashen, burnt colors, vivid but 
parched.” Mizrahi prefers black for himself. “! wear and travel in 
black. You don't buy a yellow jacket to wear every single moment. 
Color is a luxury.” Last week, dashing through last-minute fittings 
and changes, Mizrahi, 27, was both exhausted and exhilarated. “1 
love clothes, I love fabric,” he said, “but | have to produce four col- 
lections a year. There's never a break. | tell students not to go into it 
for the money. It is hard to make a million—well, millions.” Isaac, the 
singular is plural enough. 


He’s always had a quick 
way with words, but Wil- 
liam F. Buckley is now 
traveling at twice the speed 
of sound. The conservative 
columnist is the main draw 
for 100 wealthy tourists 
who have shelled out 
$39,000 each for an 83,343 
mile round-the-world tour 
aboard the British Con- 
corde. After taking off from 
New York City last week, 
they are listening to Buck- 
ley hold forth on politics, 








South Africa and Australia. 
Less well-off fans will not 
have to miss Buckley too 
much. He promises to fax 
his columns to his editors 
and broadcast his TV talk 
show Firing Line from Cape 
Town and Sydney. All in 
all, the haughty Buckley 
seems to enjoy being literal- 
ly high and mighty. On the 
fifth day of the supersonic 
tour, said a spokesman, “I 
hear Bill has begun to min- 
gle with the passengers.” 











Christine Keeler in 1963... 
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Whalley as Keeler 





Torrid Tories 


More than a quarter-century ago, 
CHRISTINE KEELER’s simultaneous li- 
aisons with British War Minister John 
Profumo and a Soviet spy brought 
down a Tory government. Now, as 
resurrected in the movie Scandal, the 
Profumo affair is again the talk of 
London. For its forthcoming U.S. re- 
lease, Scandal and its orgy scenes 
have been slapped with an X rating. In 
addition, Keeler’s famous nude-and- 
chair poses for the tabloids have 
been re-created, first by Christine 
herself and then by actress JOANNE 
WHALLEY, who stars as the party | 
girl in the film. Says Whalley of | | 
Keeler: “There's a bitterness there. 

Her life has never recovered.” The 

Tories, however, are back. 
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Kayakers explore Cochrane Bay, on Prince William Sound. Before the Exxon Valdez mishap, the wildlife had a pristine home. 
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The Two Alaskas 


One is wild, one is industrial, and they existed in harmony until the 
oil spill set off a raging debate over the future of the largest state 


BY MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


he state’s name comes from an 

Aleutian word that means 

“great land.” And no one who 

has ever seen Alaska’s pan- 

oramic peaks, its rushing rivers 

and teeming wildlife would argue with 

that description. Alaska is great in beauty, 

in majesty and in sheer size. If laid atop 

the lower 48 states, it would stretch from 

Florida to California. The territory that 

was once called Seward's Folly is rich al- 

most beyond comprehension in oil, coal, 

timber and fish. Alaska is truly America’s 

last frontier, a place of wonder that is vir- 

tually unspoiled and a priceless treasure 
that is largely unspent 

But there is another Alaska—a land 

of mining towns and tourist boats, of de- 


56 


velopers and exploiters. Gradually, but 
inexorably, oil rigs encroached upon the 
and a huge pipeline now 
snakes its way across the icy expanses 
where caribou roam. Loggers have cut 
ever deeper into the lush forests, and fish- 
ermen have cast ever wider nets off the 
winding shores. From Prudhoe Bay in the 
north to Anchorage in the south, swarms 
of settlers have tapped the state’s wealth 
as fast as they could 

For a long time, most Alaskans were 
not disturbed by any of this. They as- 
sumed that the two Alaskas—one wild 
and the other industrial—could exist in 
harmony. Surely the logging companies 
would not be able to make a noticeable 
dent in the state’s vast forests. Surely the 
bears and wolves and snow geese would 
not be bothered by a few oil rigs 


wilderness, 
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But that assumption has been shat- 
tered, perhaps irreparably, by the 10 mil- 
lion gal. of oil that have poured from the 
Exxon Valdez since it went off course and 
ran aground in Prince William Sound in 
late March. By last week the thick, tarry 
crude had spread into a slick that covered 
1,600 sq. mi. of water, fouling 800 miles of 
shoreline in one of the world’s richest 
wildlife areas. In the wake of the largest 
oil spill in U.S. history, Alaskans are in 
shock. Said Dennis Kelso, the state’s envi- 
ronment commissioner: “People are going 
to have strong feelings about this for a 
long time. Every time people here go to a 
favorite fishing hole, they will think of the 
spill and they will be angry.” 

Even as cleanup crews struggled to 
contain the damage, the incident was ig- 
niting a debate on the future of Alaska, in- 


Green Island, in the sound, was hit when the slick washed ashore. The first dead sea ott 


tensifying a longtime battle between devel- 
opers and preservationists. In Washington 
EPA Administrator William Reilly called 
for a re-evaluation of oil exploration pro- 
posals pending for the state. And in Alaska 
itself, a tradition of favoring development 
is suddenly in doubt 

Legislators and regulators are asking 
tough questions: Should oil exploration in 
Alaska be drastically curtailed, or even 
stopped? Should larger areas of the state 
be put under federal protection from de- 
velopment? If the U.S. holds back the 
pumping of Alaskan oil, how will the 
country satisfy its hunger for energy? 

Until the Exxon Valdez hit a reef, 
these questions did not seem quite so ur- 
gent. But like the accident at a once ob- 
scure nuclear-power plant known as 
Three Mile Island, this single disaster 
could be the turning point for an entire in- 
dustry. Says Alaska Governor Steve Cow- 
per: “There’s going to be a permanent 
change in the political chemistry of Alas- 
ka as a result of this tragedy. Most Alas- 
kans are going to reassess their attitude 
toward oil and development in this state.” 

For Exxon, meanwhile, the night- 
mare keeps getting worse. After respond- 
ing late and ineffectively to an accident 
that it could have prevented, the company 
finally refloated the crippled tanker last 
week, lowing it about 25 miles to nearby 
Naked Island for temporary repairs. But 
Exxon had trouble finding a dry dock that 
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would accept the vessel. Cowper, who had 
cited the company’s bungled attempts to 
manage the cleanup and called on the 
Coast Guard to take over, gave qualified 
approval to a belated offer of aid from the 
Bush Administration. The President re- 
mained opposed to the Government's di- 
recting the cleanup, but said he would pro- 
vide personnel and equipment to help out 


n hearings held by the Senate Com- 
merce, Science and Transportation 
Committee, Exxon Chairman L.G 
Rawl merciless grilling 
Rawl said once again that the com- 
pany is taking full responsibility for the 
spill and will pay cleanup costs, but the 
Senators were not satisfied, Slade Gorton 
a Republican from Washington, pointed 
out to Rawl that when Japanese compa- 
nies cause serious accidents, their execu- 
tives oflen resign in remorse. “I suggest 
that the disaster your company caused 
calls for that sort of response,” said Gor- 
ton. Replied Rawl: “A lot of Japanese kill 
themselves also, and I refuse to do that.” 
Much of the outrage continued to fo- 
cus on Exxon’s reliance on Joseph Hazel- 
wood, the Exxon Valdez skipper, who was 
apparently drunk while on duty. The 
company announced last week that tank- 
er crews will now have to be on board at 
least four hours before leaving port—a 
regulation Exxon Shipping President 
Frank larossi admits is designed to pro- 
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ers were found among its oil-coated rocks. 


vide sobering-up time. But Hazelwood 
had an unacceptably high blood-alcohol 
level nine hours after the incident, and so 
would have been impaired even under the 
new rules. Moreover, despite Hazelwood’s 
several arrests for drunken driving and 
treatment in 1985 for alcohol abuse, Ex- 
xon failed to supervise the skipper ade- 
quately and allowed him to keep piloting 

Hazelwood, who fled Alaska soon af. 
ter the accident to avoid arrest on drunk- 
en-piloting charges, finally turned himself 
in last week near his home on Long Is- 
land. He was initially held on $1 million 
bail, a figure 40 times higher than prose- 
cutors had recommended. But it was re- 
duced to $25,000 on appeal, and Hazel- 
wood was released. The FBI is looking into 
whether he can be charged with criminal 
violations of the federal Clean Water Act 
According to a report in the Anchorage 
Times last week, Hazelwood may have 
done more than just hand the ship over to 
an uncertified third mate, a 
enough lapse in itself. To change sea- 
lanes, he had set the ship on a course that 
pointed it toward treacherous Bligh Reef. 
the Times reported, then allegedly left it 
on autopilot without telling anyone. Thus 
when the third mate realized he was 
headed for disaster and tried to steer the 
ship, he could not 

The oil from the wreck, some of it with 
a consistency like that of hot fudge, contin- 
ued to spread across Prince William Sound 
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The annual catch from Alaskan waters has a 
wholesale value of more than $2 billion. In 1987 


FISHIN 


canneries and fishing boats provided 19,232 jobs. 
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Timber from the 16.7 million-acre Tongass, the 


LOGGIN largest U.S. national forest, brought in $485 


million last year. Conservationists have long opposed the harvest. 


causing damage that may not be fully mea- 
sured for years. The initial body count is 
bad enough. At least 82 sea otters have 
| been brought to a makeshift field hospital 
| in Valdez. They were nearly frozen because 
a coat of oil had destroyed the insulating 
ability of their fur; 42 have died. Animals 
dead on arrival steadily filled up a white re- 
frigerated truck trailer parked nearby. A 
black-tailed Sitka deer carcass stuck out of 
a 32-gal. garbage can, and dozens of otters 
lay ina pile, covered with plastic. Uncount- 
ed other victims will never be retrieved. A 
preliminary beach survey indicated an av- 
erage of 80 oil-coated ducks and other 
kinds of birds per 100 meters. Bald eagles 
have been scavenging the contaminated 
birds, and the sound’s population of 3,000 
eagles may therefore be at risk 

It is not just the gluelike quality of the 
oil that poses a danger. The crude contains 
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| substances that are either 
carcinogenic. The danger from contami- 
nated fish prompted state officials to an- 
nounce that this year’s herring season, ex- 
pected to bring fishermen $12 million in 
revenues, would be canceled. Salmon fish- 
eries are also in danger: within the next 
few weeks, hundreds of millions of salmon 
fry were scheduled to be released from 
hatcheries located in protected bays ring- 
ing Prince William Sound. So far, salmon 
fishermen, using their own boats to deploy 
containment booms, have kept the slick 
from spreading to the hatcheries. If this 
tactic should fail, Exxon has promised to 
move the tiny fish to safe hatcheries else- 
where along the coast. But cancellation of 
the salmon season is still a possibility 

In the longer term, no one is sure what 
will happen to the area’s wildlife. Besides 
the fish, mollusks and marine microor- 
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The state's biggest industry, oil provides 
about 85% of Alaska’s revenues. The 2 


OIL DRILLIN 


million bbl. pumped daily constitute 25% of all U.S. production. 





More than 700,000 people a year travel by ship, 
plane, rail and ferry through Alaska’s 150.2 
million acres of national parks, forests and wildlife refuges. 


TOURIS 


poisonous or | ganisms that inhabit the water, the sound 
is home to some 10,000 sea otters and, in 
winter, to 100,000 birds. Later this month, 
an estimated | million more birds will 
show up at the end of their springtime mi- 
gration. In addition, there are deer, which 
graze on kelp deposited along the beach- 
es, and brown bears, just now coming out 
of hibernation and ready to scavenge on | 
the shore. How many will die depends in | 
part on whether winds and storms blow | 
the bulk of the spill onto the shore or keep 
the oil afloat until it can disperse 
David Kennedy, the National Oceanic | 
and Atmospheric Administration’s scien- 
tific-support coordinator, predicts a fairly 
temporary setback. He expects a 25% re- 
duction in the amount of zooplankton, a 
fundamental link in the food chain of the 
| sea, That could hurt many varieties of fish 
But Kennedy foresees relatively little dam- 
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age to larger marine mammals, such as 
seals, dolphins and killer whales. If weath- 
er conditions stay favorable, most smaller 
animals may escape serious harm as well. 
There are no guarantees, however, 
and Alaskans are thinking of little besides 
the spill. Airline pilots are banking their 
planes to give passengers a view of the 
faint shadow of stain spreading over the 
sound, Flags in nearby fishing villages are 
flying at half-staff. And some fishermen 
are wearing black armbands and crying 
openly, an unusual display of emotion for 
men who pride themselves on their tough- 
ness and independence. Laments Cliff 
Davidson, a longshoreman and member 
of the state legislature: “It’s all like a wake 
now. How many more things are going to 
die? How many more livelihoods?” 
Davidson considers himself an envi- 
ronmentalist, and in recent years—espe- 
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cially in the past three weeks—he has had 
plenty of company. But for most of its his- 
tory, Alaska has not been dominated by 
the conservation ethic. Almost from its 
discovery in 1741 by Vitus Bering, Alaska 
was seen as a land to be exploited for all it 
was worth. At first the lure was furs, and 
then whaling, timber and fishing. When 
the U.S. bought the territory from Russia 
in 1867 for $7 million, little changed. The 
gold rushes of the late 1800s brought 
hordes of prospectors, beginning a boom- 
and-bust cycle that continues to this day. 
Says Celia Hunter, a lodge keeper who 
came to the territory 42 years ago: “Alas- 
kans have always looked for the big bang 
that would solve all their problems.” 
Some development schemes were down- 
right absurd. In the late 1950s, Hunter 
helped quash a proposal to use atom 
bombs to blast an artificial harbor out of 
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the northern coast. “The argument even 
then was jobs, jobs, jobs,” she says. 

The biggest boom of all began in 1968, 
when enormous quantities of oil were dis- 
covered at Prudhoe Bay. In 1969 the state 
held an auction for oil-drilling leases and 
suddenly found itself $900 million richer. 
Almost overnight, tens of thousands of 
Americans followed the advice in the 
chorus of the Johnny Horton pop tune, 
“North to Alaska! Go north—the rush is 
on!” The state began to fill with drilling 
crews, geologists and oil-company execu- 
tives. The barren North Slope, where only 
a few Inupiat, or Eskimos, had lived, now 
bristled with hard-hatted workers who 
were hardy enough.to endure tempera- 
tures that could fall as low as — 80° F. 

The long history of invasions has 
transformed the population. In 1880 there 
were only about 33,500 people in Alaska, 
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EVEN THE 
INTERIOR WAS 
DESIGNED AT 
125 MP 








Designing an automobile 
interior on a test track at 
speeds that most people only 
experience thousands of feet 
above the ground may seem 
somewhat extreme. 

But not if you take into 
consideration the most basic 
law of design: 

Form follows function. 

In other words, what good 
is a car capable of going over 
125 MPH if the interior 
isn't up to speed?” 


A rather obvious insight. 
But one that may just have 
escaped many of the auto- 
makers who consider 
themselves competition for 
the Acura Legend Coupe. 

Slide into the cockpit and 
youll immediately be aware of 
the fact that this is an environ- 
ment where form really does 
follow function. Grip the wheel 
in the classic 9 and 3 driving 
position and notice that the 
necessary controls—the cruise 
control button to the remote 
stereo selector—are right at 
the tips of your fingers. 


Right where they should be. 


Note how smoothly and 
surely the switches and con- 
trols engage. Not only was 
their placement carefully con- 
sidered, but also the way they 
feel when you use them. So 
whether something pushes, 
pulls, slides, clicks or turns, its 
response is distinct. Tactile. 

Observe the simplicity of 
the dash. White-on-black ana- 
log gauges that are easy to 
read at a glance. So you can 
spend your time concentrating 
on more important things. 








Like the road in front of you. 

Look around you, and 
enjoy the view. Not many cars 
offer one quite this panoramic. 
With 323 degrees of outward 
visibility, you can navigate a lot 
more confidently. Whether 
youre cruising down an inter- 
State or simply parallel parking. 

And no matter how far you 
drive, you'll never find yourself 
fidgeting. The multi-adjustable 
driver’s seat includes lumbar 
and thigh supports designed 
to minimize fatigue over long 
distances. As well as lateral 
support to keep you firmly in 
place during cornering. 

Which means you'll feel as 
comfortable at the end of your 
journey as you did when you 
pulled out of your driveway. 

You may never drive your 
Legend Coupe at 125 MPH. 
But the fact that we did will 
make driving it at 55 MPH all 
the more enjoyable. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for 
the name of the Acura dealer 
nearest you. 


ACURA 


Precision crafied performance. 
























99% of them natives. But by 1959, when 
the territory became a state, the popula- 
tion had increased nearly sevenfold, and 
the typical Alaskan was no longer an In- 
dian fisherman or an Inupiat hunter but a 
white storekeeper, bush pilot or construc- 
tion worker. Today nonnatives account 
for 84% of the state’s 530,000 people. 

For the vast majority of the immi- 
grants, the whole point of coming to Alas- 
ka was to profit from the land. Red Swan- 
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son, who arrived in 1945, is a good 
example. For more than 40 years he has 
bulldozed Alaska, pumped oil out of it, cut 
down its trees and paved it with asphalt. 
Says Swanson: “The environmentalists 
have stopped Alaska from being great. 
They say hundreds of birds have been 
killed by this oil spill. But we have mil- 
lions of birds. These things happen.” 

A decade or two ago, Swanson would 
have been considered moderate in his 





criticism of environmentalists. Geologist 
Bill Glude, head of the Alaska environ- 
mental lobby, recalls that when he 
worked in the 1970s in bush towns, he had 
to hide his enthusiasm for national parks 
to avoid being beaten up. Those who fa- 
vored protection of the land were accused 
of wanting to lock up valuable resources. 
A 1980 federal law made the pro-develop- 
ment forces even angrier: the U.S. Gov- 
ernment designated 104 million acres of 


















Oo ne of Alaska’s treasures—and a major center of the dis- 
pute over oil exploration—is a park the size of eight 
Yellowstones. Within this vast preserve, called the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge, lies a 1.5 million-acre section of 
the coastal plain that the oil industry insists has the greatest 
potential of any land in the U.S. Only two native villages 
abut this vast park: Arctic Village, on the southern border in 
the foothills of the Brooks Range, which is home to 100 Gwi- 
ch’in members of the Athapaskan Indian group; and Kakto- 
vik, on Barter Island, far to the north at the edge of the Beau- 
fort Sea, where 200 Eskimos live. These two villages, divided 
about the wisdom of oil exploration, are microcosms of two 
positions in the battle for the future of Alaska. 

When they abandoned their nomadic ways in the early 
part of this century, the Gwi- 
ch'in Indians settled on an an- 
cient hunting site in the foothills 
of the Brooks Range, smack in 
the middle of the annual migra- 
tory path of the Porcupine cari- 
bou herd. Prompted by fears 
that proposed oil development 
on the coastal plain would inter- 
fere with caribou migration and 
calving, the Gwich’in nation last 
June convened its first gathering 
in many generations, and passed 
a tribal resolution calling upon 
the Government to prohibit oil 
exploration or development in 
the refuge. Says Abel Tritt, a 
Gwich’in elder: “We don’t worry 
about ourselves but about the 
herds, and the animals that de- 
pend on the herds. If the herd goes, they go, and then we go.” 

Surrounded by vast, empty wilderness, the Gwich’'in 
have only grudgingly allowed the intrusions of modern life. 
They have moved from caribou tents to log homes, from 
bows and arrows to rifles, from dogsleds to snowmobiles. But 
they argue that they can pick and choose from modernity 
without losing their soul. In 1971, instead of participating in 
the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act, the Gwich’in In- 
dians chose to retain their Delaware-size (1.8 million acres) 
reservation extending south from the Arctic refuge. Today 
they have little cash, but Trimble Gilbert, their newly elected 
chief, believes that history has vindicated their choice. 
“Money is not really good for native peoples,” he says. “Here 
you don’t see drugs and alcohol, or suicide and murder. Here 
people walk around proud that we have our land.” 


A Tale of Two Villages 





Still, says Gilbert, the land is nothing without the cari- 
bou. “Ever since they are little, Gwich’in are hungry for cari- 
bou,” says the chief, speaking of a hunger that is more than a 
physical appetite. “If there are no caribou, people will not 
want to live here anymore.” It is for this reason that tribe 
members oppose oil development. Caribou will not calve 
near rigs or pipelines, they argue. “Oil does not combine with 
living things,” says Tritt. 

The Eskimos in Kaktovik also hunt caribou, but they de- 
pend more heavily on the sea, where captains like Isaac 
Akootchook go out in 18-ft. boats after seal and bowhead 
whale. The Inupiat (as they prefer to be called), who chose to 
participate in the 1971 claims settlement, have benefited from 
oil revenues in the form of a school, a community center and 
, other projects. “We feel caught in 
= the middle,” says Akootchook. 
“We don’t like exploration, but if 
> we oppose it and they impose it 
anyway, we get nothing.” 

Thus the Inupiat formally 
support exploration of the 
coastal refuge, but with less cer- 
tainty than before. Their oppo- 
sition to offshore drilling re- 
mains steadfast. What the 
caribou are to the Gwich’in, 
whales and seals are to the Inu- 
piat. Some of the village’s ten 
whaling captains say seismic 
activity during oil exploration 
two years ago drove off the 
bowheads, and they fear a cata- 
strophic spill. “If a well blew 
here with the wind at 40 knots, 
how are they going to clean that up?” asks Akootchook. 

In the wake of the Valdez spill, many of the villagers 
have begun to re-examine their backing of drilling elsewhere 
in the refuge. One of them is Captain Isaac’s daughter Susie 
Akootchook. “Traveling to and from our camp, I saw how 
beautiful the refuge was,” she says. “And now with that spill 
in that beautiful sound, I have changed my position. I would 
like to see the village vote on it again.” 

In both villages there is a feeling that voices are not being 
heard. “People think, Why fight if it’s going to come any- 
way?” says Flossie Lampe. The 23-year-old Inupiat, a tech- 
nician in a plant that manufactures sealed windows, recently 
bagged her first musk-ox. Now she opposes oil development. 
“Jobs won't always be here,” she says, “but you can always 
go out and hunt.” — By Eugene Linden/Arctic Village 
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the land it owned in the state—a total 
area bigger than California—as parks, 
refuges and wilderness areas. 

It is no mystery why preservation is 
unpopular. In recent years oil money has 
come to rule the state. Income from oil 
leases, oil-rig construction and oil taxes 
has given Alaskans an appetite for more 
and more cash. Oil money has helped 
build schools, roads and other public- 
works projects. It made personal taxes un- 
necessary and enabled the government to 
pay each resident a yearly oil dividend (in 
1988 the figure was $826.93 a person). 
Even today, after the oil-price collapse of 
the mid-1980s, the state gets 85% of its 
revenues from the petroleum industry. 

Native Alaskans have not been im- 
mune to oil fever. While some tribes 
feared that development would ruin their 
traditional life-styles, others gladly went 
along with the coming of the drillers. Rea- 
son: the 1971 Alaska Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act, which gave descendants of 
the territory's original inhabitants nearly 
$1 billion and 44 million acres of land in 
return for renouncing all future claims. 
Twelve regional native corporations were 
set up at the time, and they began to ex- 
ploit the land themselves. 

Despite the avalanche of oil money, 
Alaska’s environmental movement has 
gradually gained strength. Its first major 
cause was the effort to stop construction of 
the trans-Alaska pipeline. That fight was 
eventually lost, but the oil companies 
were forced to make extensive conces- 
sions to minimize the impact on the land 
and its animals. 

Now, the Exxon Valdez spill, whether 
or not it causes permanent damage, could 
tip the balance of power more toward the 
environmentalists. Last week the state 
senate’s oil and gas committee voted to 
ask Congress to halt the sale of federal oil 
leases in Bristol Bay, near the Aleutian Is- 
lands. “The spill is making all the differ- 
ence,” said Alaska’s senate president, 
Tim Kelly, a self-described pro-develop- 
ment Republican. Kelly and other politi- 
Cians are not just angry at Exxon but also 
at themselves for believing the oil indus- 
try’s assurances that spills could be readi- 
ly handled. “We all wanted to protect the 
mystique of Alaska and the wilderness,” 
he laments. “We feel we have let Alaska 
down. We feel betrayed.” 

The next major battleground will be 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge 
(ANWR). Oil companies suspect that this 
19 million-acre preserve, lying between 
the Brooks Range and the Beaufort Sea 
on the North Slope, just east of Prudhoe 
Bay, may contain some 9 billion bbl. of 
oil, and they are eager to drill there. Presi- 
dent Bush and the US. Interior Depart- 
ment favor opening up the area to explo- 
ration and development. Unlike Bristol 
Bay, where powerful fishing interests 
have always fought drilling, the land adja- 
cent to this preserve is home only to a 
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handful of Inupiat. Alaskan politicians 
thus have had litle to lose and much to 
gain by pushing for exploration—even 
the usually pro-environment Governor 
Cowper, who favors the plan. 

But anti-drilling activists argue that 
the area is just too sensitive to stand the 
strain of oil production, even if a spill nev- 
er occurs. A few roads and airstrips in this 
seemingly vast wilderness, they say, could 
cause permanent harm to the habitats of 
caribou, musk-oxen, polar bears, golden 


Wildlife at Risk 
NON 8 SALMON 


es *\ Inlate spring, salmon 
y . begin moving upriver 
to spawn. The oil slick 
threatens three prime 
salmon hatcheries, 
now ringed by booms, 
that would have con- 
tributed to the $90 

. million catch expect- 

ed this year. 


TUFTED PUFFIN 
These abundant birds 
breed in the cliffs of 
fjords and dive for fish 
and mollusks. When 
drifting oil coats the 
puffins, they some- 
times freeze because 
their feathers do not 
insulate them against 
the cold. 


_ DALL SHEEP 

A type of bighorn, 
these surefooted 
white sheep inhabit 
mountains from the 
Kenai Peninsula to 
the Brooks Range. 






eagles and wolves. For evidence to back 
their argument, the preservationists point 
to Prudhoe Bay. The weight of trucks atop 
temporary roads has cut into the mat of 
vegetation that makes up the tundra, al- 
lowing sunlight to weaken the top layer of 
permafrost beneath. The result: ever 


deepening ruts that erode into gullies. | 


And oily wastes have leached out of sup- 
posedly secure dumps. The consequences 
of the contamination are unclear, but 
some scientists believe that since the per- 
mafrost confines biological activity to a 
layer of earth just a couple of feet thick, 
and because its flora is so fragile, small 
spills can have large effects. 

The oil companies downplay the po- 
tential problem in the ANWR, claiming 
that modern construction and contain- 
ment techniques will minimize the impact 
of exploration. But environmentalists 
doubt it, and even pro-drilling politicians 
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concede that the idea of developing the 
ANWR is suddenly facing stiff opposition. 
Says Cowper: “There's only an indirect 
connection between the spill and ANWR. 
But it will be much more difficult to con- 
vince Congress that the oil industry can 
develop the Arctic in a responsible way.” 

In Washington the feeling is much the 
same. Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan 
told oil-industry representatives last week 
that they had suddenly acquired a serious 
image problem, and EPA chief Reilly as- 


GRIZZLY BEAR 
Alaska is one of the 
last refuges for large 
numbers of grizzlies. 
Although primarily 
vegetarians, they 
gorge in the spring on 
the millions of salmon 
migrating upstream. 


CARIBOU 

Every April, 170,000 
caribou migrate 350 
miles from the Yukon 
Territory to calving 
grounds in the Arctic 
National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. Proposed oil ex- 
ploration on the 
coastal plain could 
threaten the herd. 


GRAY WOLF 


This predator is en- 
dangered in all states 
except Alaska and 
Minnesota. As many 
as 8,000 of the ani- 
mals roam the tundra 
in search of caribou 
and other food. Hun- 
dreds are legally 
killed every year. 


serted that “we will not move forward if 
we have any significant concerns that 
have not been resolved.” Anti-drilling 
lobbyists are increasingly hopeful. Says 
Sierra Club conservation director Douglas 
Scott: “This is much bigger than syringes 
on the shores of New Jersey. It’s an im- 
portant political event.” 
Environmentalists are not even sug- 
gesting that existing wells and pipelines 
should be shut down. But there is a broad 
consensus in the state and in Washington 
that current operations must be made fail- 
safe and that the oil companies should not 
be trusted to do this on their own. Imme- 
diately afler the Exxon Valdez incident, 
senate President Kelly began to draw up 
plans for what he calls a Spill Response 
Corps, to be organized by the state but 
paid for by the oil companies “as part of 
the cost of doing business here.” And 
Governor Cowper insisted on a credible 
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plan by the Alyeska consortium, which 

runs the pipeline, to deal with spills 

“There's going to have to be a plan that 

satisfies our specialists. And if it is not 

complied with, we don’t have any remedy 

except to shut down the pipeline terminal 
| [at Valdez], and we'll do it.” 

Experts like Clifton Curtis, executive 
| director of the Washington-based Ocean- 
| ic Society, say state and federal officials 
should be stricter about enforcing the 
| safety laws that already exist for handling 

oil, require tankers to be equipped with 
double hulls for added leakage protection, 
and impose tough personnel rules that 
would ban drunken 
from tanker commands. Other reasonable 
proposals include updating the training 
standards for tanker pilots and crews, and 
requiring oil companies to test employees 
for drug and alcohol abuse on the job 

While oil is the hottest issue, the 

Prince William spill could also help the 
environmental cause in a dispute that has 
nothing to do with crude: the battle over 
Alaska’s Tongass National Forest, a 
woodland bigger than West Virginia, lo- 
cated in the southeastern panhandle, Un- 
like parks, national forests are available 
for lumbering. But conservationists have 
protested that the Tongass, one of the few 
remaining temperate rain forests, should 
be largely protected from logging, espe- 
cially considering that the industry is 
heavily subsidized by the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice. Says Larry Edwards, founder of the 
Southeast Alaska Conservation Society 
“We have a saying about the timber in- 
dustry: ‘They take the best. Then they 
take the best of the rest. And they leave 
us, the public and the nature lovers and 
the Alaskans, the scraps.” 


convicted drivers 
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It would be nice to add more acreage 
to Alaska’s national preserves, but that is 
neither practical nor fair to the state 
More than a third of its 368 million acres 
are already designated as national parks, 
wildlife refuges and forests, and thus pro- 
tected from development to varying de- 
grees, But it is practical to increase the 
size of official wilderness areas, where de- 
velopment of any kind is prohibited, since 
most of these areas already lie within ex- 
isting parks and forests 


he primary argument in favor 
of proceeding apace with Alas- 
kan development is that the 
US. desperately needs energy 
“Prohibiting development of 
ANWR will not eliminate the risk of future 
spills,” says the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. “It will only ensure that the coun- 
try is deprived of a potentially large 
source of petroleum vital to its economy 
and ils energy security.” That same argu- 
ment was used by President Bush in his 
budget message to Congress 
But finding more oil is not the answer 
to energy needs; a coherent policy encour- 
aging fuel conservation is. The pressure to 
drill more wells in Alaska stems in large 
part from the recent relapse into energy 
profligacy. During the Reagan years, 
speed limits rose, more stringent fuel-effi- 
ciency standards for new cars were post- 
poned, and alternative-energy research 
programs were slashed. As a result, the 
US. appetite for oil rose from 5.6 billion 
bbl. in 1983 to 6.3 billion last year 
Scarce resources and increasing de- 
pendence on foreign oil are only part of 
the reason to push for fuel conservation 
Scientists are increasingly convinced that 


Cleanup efforts continue on some 800 miles of shoreline; the full extent of the damage may not be known for years. 
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the burning of fossil fuels is contributing 
to the greenhouse effect, a potentially 
dangerous warming of the globe caused 
by carbon dioxide and other exhaust gas- 
es. Unless the growth of fuel consumption 
is slowed dramatically or nonfossil energy 
sources, including solar and nuclear, are 
expanded rapidly, the world could face 
climatic changes leading to widespread 
flooding and famine 

Thus the time has come to get tough 
about conservation. The first step should 
be an immediate increase in the federal 
gasoline tax. Each I¢ rise would discour- 
age unnecessary driving and add $1 bil- 
lion to the U.S. Treasury, part of which 
could in turn be used to develop nonfossil 
energy sources, The second obvious step is 
to raise the auto industry's fuel-economy 
requirements. That, says Ohio Senator 
Howard Metzenbaum, “could save twice 
the amount of oil in the Prince William 
Sound spill every day.” 

Conservation will not be easy, but the 
public’s sense of horror over fouled beach- 
es and dying animals could provide new 
motivation to save energy. If that happens, 
the wreck of the Exxon Valdez will not be 
an unmitigated disaster. It would be unre- 
alistic to halt Alaska’s oil business and un- 
fair to demand that the state’s people 
spend none of their wealth. But explora- 
tion and production can be carefully limit- 
ed, and better environmental safeguards 
can be put in place. In the end, the battle 
for Alaska’s future may be decided in the 
other 49 states. If Americans can abandon 
wasteful habits, Alaska will be under 
much less pressure to squander its precious 
wilderness. Reported by Jordan Bonfante 
and David Postman/Juneau and Paul A. 
Witteman/Valdez 
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a major highway with only two lanes. 
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to add new cards, including the latest “intelligent” ones, Micro Channel 
gives you an easy, switchless way to do it. More proof that when youre 
thinking ahead, you're 
thinking IBM. 
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Dealer or IBM marketing 
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near you, call 1 800 IBM-2468, 
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| from Brazil’s top military 





A Dubious Plan for the Amazon 





As jungles continue to burn, Brazil decides to odo things its way 


Among the world’s un- 
tamed and unexplored re- 
gions, there is none richer 
than the Amazon Basin. 
For decades, Brazilian gov- 
ernments have sought to 
protect from foreign exploi- 
tation the vast rain forest's 
gold and minerals, oil and gas, hardwoods 
and cattle ranges. The great push to settle 
and industrialize the Amazon has been 
propelled in part by the government’s de- 
termination to prevent neighboring coun- 
tries and multinational corporations from 
making off with the riches that Brazilians 
regard as their national patrimony. De- 
spite the precautions, however, the dread- 
ed foreign invasion has finally come. Its 
name: environmentalism 

For more than a year, the government 
of President José Sarney has been under 
relentless attack from environmental ac- 
tivists worldwide. They charge that its 
policies are not only resulting in the wan- 
ton destruction of Brazil’s forest, its wild- 
life and its native peoples, but are also 
endangering the world environment. Sci- 
entists say the fires set by ranchers and 
homesteaders in the Amazon region are 
spewing into the atmosphere 7% of the 
carbon dioxide responsible for the global 
warming process known as the green- 
house effect 

Last week the Brazil- 
ian government sought to 
quell the outcry with 
an ambitious new environ- 
mental program. The plan, 
titled Our Nature, was an- 
nounced by Sarney during 
a full-dress ceremony at 
Brasilia’s Planalto Palace 
To a chorus of applause 


* 


Endangered 
Earth 


brass and nine state gover- 
nors, Sarney outlined a 
program that would be set 
into motion by 35 new de- 
crees and proposed laws 
Among other things, the 
plan calls for 

> Establishing a five-year, 
$100 million program to 
zone the Amazon region 
for agriculture, mining and 
other uses. The zoning 
scheme would be partly 
financed by the U.N 
Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 





awarded to Amazon cattle ranchers. 
> Regulating the production and sale of 
the toxic chemicals used in mining and 
agriculture 

> Creating 7 million acres of new nation- 
al parkland 

> Studying a possible expansion of the ar- 
eas set aside for the use of Brazil’s 220,000 
remaining native people. 

In outlining the proposal, which will 
cost $350 million in its first two years, Sar- 
ney angrily denounced what he called the 
“unjust, defamatory, crue? and indecent” 


| international campaign against Brazil. He 


defended his government’s environmen- 
tal record and denounced the “alarmist” 
tone of its ecological critics. He insisted 
that just 5% of the Amazon has been de- 
forested; the more widely accepted figure 
is 12% 

Sarney framed the issue as a battle 
between developed and developing na- 
tions. It is the rich countries, he claimed, 
that create most of the industrial waste, 
acid rain and carbon dioxide that pollute 
the atmosphere. “We will not accept tute- 
lage,” the President declared. “We will 
accept responsibility for the defense of 
our territory.” Sarney reiterated his rejec- 
tion of so-called debt-for-nature swaps, in 
which foreign debt is forgiven in ex- 
change for conservation efforts, as just 





| Amazon to meddle in Brazil's affairs. 














one more way for those who covet the 


The President's strident nationalism 
drew a sour reaction from his many critics 
“Sarney declared war on the world today,” 
said Fabio Feldman, a Congressman from 
Sao Paulo who is a vocal environmentalist 
“He's trying to rally public support around 
a discredited government.’ Feldman de- 





| clared the Our Nature program itself “too 


academic and vague. It won't change a 
thing.” Said another leading ecologist: “It 
is obvious that the intention of the pro- 
gram is not to save the Amazon but to ap- 
pease foreign criticism.” 

If so, Sarney fell far short of his goal. 
Just days before Our Nature was an- 
nounced, a group of 28 Latin American 
intellectuals, none of them Brazilian, is- 
sued a slinging open letter to Sarney ac- 
cusing him of a “policy of ecocide and eth- 
nocide” in the Amazon. The statement 
called for an immediate halt to “massive 
deforestation” and other “acts of barba- 
rism.” Among the signers were three 
prominent novelists: Nobel laureate Ga- 
briel Garcia Marquez of Colombia, Carlos 
Fuentes of Mexico and Mario Vargas 
Llosa of Peru. 

The protesting intellectuals particu- 
larly criticized the Amazon project that is | 
of most concern to ecologists: a proposed 
road across the western state of Acre to 
Pucallpa, Peru, where it would link up 
with a Peruvian highway that stretches 
over the Andes to Lima. The highway 
link would provide Acre with a Pacific 
outlet for its tropical hardwoods, which 
_ are much in demand in Ja- 
» pan. It would also open up 
g the western Amazon for 
3 the first time to the kind of | 
» commercial exploitation 
: that, in the view of envi- 
@ ronmentalists, would lead 
= to devastation 
Alarm over the Acre 
“ proposal, first aired in Jan- 
uary, has been so strong 
that President George Bush 
reportedly asked Japanese 
Prime Minister Noboru Ta- 
keshita to clarify whether 
his government had any 
plans to finance the high- 
way. Takeshita said Japan 
had yet to receive a request 
from Brazil for funding. As 
President Sarney’s speech 
last week demonstrated, the 
proud Brazilians will not be 
easily deterred. Officials in- 
sist that the highway from 
Acre to Peru will be built 
in spite of the clamor it 
has aroused 





> Suspending, temporar- By Michael S. Serrill. 
ily, raw-timber exports Out of control: a section of rain forest aflame south of Manaus Repogted by John Maier/Rio de 
and tax incentives long Carbon dioxide from the fires is exacerbating the greenhou: se effect. Janeiro 
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NBC Gets Down to Business 





The network tries to fill a niche in cable news 


F ade in toa row of toilet stalls in 
a men’s room. While disem- 
bodied voices talk about the day's 
business events, the camera pans 
across a row of feet with trousers 
and underwear scrunched down 
around them. Says the announcer 
“There's a better place where ex- 
ecutives can go for fast-breaking 
business news.” 

Its programming may not be as 
irreverent (some might say taste- 
less) as its promotional ads, but the 
Consumer News & Business Chan- 
nel, a cable service that will be 
launched next week by NBC, is 
causing plenty of stir. The channel 
will compete directly with cable’s 
chief business-news outlet, the Fi- 
nancial News Network (FNN). But 
some in the cable industry believe 
that CNBC has a much bigger rival 
in its sights: Ted Turner’s cable 
news giant, CNN 

Emanating from a new 40,000-sq.-ft 
studio facility in Fort Lee, N.J., CNBC’s of- 
ferings will have as a centerpiece a day- 
time “money wheel”: a continuous half- 
hour cycle of business headlines, market 
reports, consumer news and other busi- 
ness-related items. In the evenings, how- 
ever, the programming will range more 
widely. John McLaughlin, host of the syn- 
dicated McLaughlin Group, will do an 
hour-long talk show with such guests as 
Malcolm Forbes, Henry Kissinger and 
Phil Donahue. Dick Cavett has been 
signed as host of another nightly inter- 





The money wheel: Eskridge on the setin Fort Lee, N.J. 


Giving viewers a financial fix—and taking aim at CNN? 


view program; his first week’s guests will 
include Jimmy Breslin and Linda Eller- 
bee. Also on the afler-business-hours 
schedule: Smart Money, a consumer show 
with husband-wife authors Ken and 
Daria Dolan as hosts, and Media Beat, a 
program on media business. Weekend 
fare will go even further afield, including 
a Sunday-morning children’s show 

CNBC officials deny that they are devel- 
oping a general-news channel to challenge 
CNN. “It will be confined to business and 
consumer news,” says CNBC President Mi- | 
chael Eskridge, who oversaw NBC's Sum- | 
mer Olympics coverage last year. “We | 

















Milestones 





FIRED. Winfield Scott, 48, Dallas prosecu- 
tor who last month fought the release 
from prison of Randall Dale Adams, de- 
spite an appeals-court ruling overturning 
Adams’ conviction for the 1976 slaying of 
police officer Robert Wood; by his superi- 
or, District Attorney John Vance; in Dal- 
las. After spending 12% years in prison, 
Adams was freed in March, partly be- 
cause of evidence unearthed by Errol 
Morris in his documentary film The Thin 
Blue Line. In his last-minute effort to 
keep Adams behind bars, Scott attacked 
the judge who reviewed the case as being 
biased in Adams’ favor 


CONVICTED. William Bryan Cruse, 61. for- 
mer librarian who in April 1987 went ona 
shooting and hostage-taking spree in two 
Palm Bay, Fla., shopping centers, killing 








six people and injuring 14 others; of mur- 
der, attempted murder and kidnaping; in 
Bartow, Fla. The jury rejected the defense 
argument that Cruse was legally insane at 
the time of the shooting. He faces the 
death penalty 


SENTENCED. Nicodemo (Little Nicky) 
Scarfo, 60, organized-crime boss of Phila- 
delphia and southern New Jersey; to life 
in prison for the July 1985 murder of fel- 
low Mafioso Frank (Frankie Flowers) 
D’Alfonso; in Philadelphia. Informants 
testified at Scarfo’s trial that he ordered 
D’Alfonso killed for failing to show re- 
spect for the boss and refusing to share 
profits from his operations. Seven of Scar- 
fo's henchmen also got life sentences for 
their roles in the shooting of D’Alfonso on | 
a South Philadelphia street corner | 
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think that’s an area that is underserved.” 
CNBC's contracts with cable systems, he 
points out, stipulate that the network must 
Stay within its business-news charter; if it 
expands, the systems can drop it. 

Initially, CNBC officials report, 
the channel will reach 13 million 
cable homes—a respectable start- 
ing figure, though substantially 
lower than either FNN (32 million) 
or CNN (50 million), Costs are ex- 
pected to top $60 million before 
the channel begins operating in the 
black. (Revenues will come from 
advertising and a basic charge to 
cable systems of 7¢ per subscriber.) 
Most cable analysts, however, give 
top-rated NBC and its well-heeled 
corporate parent, General Elec- 
tric, a good shot at making the ser- 
vice a success. 

The waters could be treacher- 
ous. The channel space on cable 
systems is limited, and in most ar- 
eas CNBC would have to supplant 
another service to win a spot on the 
dial. (FNN officials say their chan- 
nel has been dropped by only a few 
systems to make room for CNBC.) 
In addition, the channel’s programming, 
aimed at both hard-core market watchers 
and ordinary consumers, could be an un- 
easy mix. Then too there is Ted Turner to 
deal with. The CNN founder has already 
fired one loud volley at the competition, 
denouncing NBC executives as “bozos” 
and claiming that they started the chan- 
nel only after failing to “stifle” the compe- 
tition by buying CNN, a proposed deal that 
fell through a few years ago. Cable’s Cap- 
tain Outrageous vs. broadcasting’s No. | 
network: sounds like a juicy business story 
for CNBC — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by William Tynan/Fort Lee 


HOSPITALIZED. Albert Gore Ill, 6. son of 
Tennessee Democratic Senator Albert | 
Gore Jr.; with a ruptured spleen, broken 
ribs and other injuries suffered when he 
was hit by a car April 3 as he and his par- 
ents left the Baltimore Orioles’ season 
opener; in Baltimore. He was struck when 
he let go of his father’s hand and ran into 
the street outside the Orioles’ stadium 


DIED. Harold Hayes, 62. an editor of Esquire 
from 1959 to 1973 and a champion of the 
iconoclastic nonfiction of Tom Wolfe and 
other practitioners of “the New Journal- 
ism”; of cancer; in Los Angeles. Fostering 
a “smartass” sensibility for his magazine, 
Hayes helped produce such cheeky cover 
images as Lieut. William Calley of My Lai 
massacre fame posed benignly with a 
group of Asian children 
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| Some Vigor 


And Vinegar 


Louisville's festival ofnew 
plays is again on the upswing 


BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


4 t was conceived as a public relations 
gambit on behalf of a little-known 
Kentucky troupe and a for-profit health- 
care corporation. Blessed in its early years 
with remarkable taste, or maybe begin- 
ner’s luck, the Humana Festival at Actors 
Theater of Louisville soon developed into 
a hallmark of the regional-theater move- 
ment and one of the nation’s prime show- 
cases for new plays. Half a dozen trans- 
ferred to Broadway or the movies. Two, 
The Gin Game and Crimes of the Heart. 
won Pulitzer Prizes. Then the festival fell 


| on hard times. Of 37 works introduced 


from 1985 to 1988, few went on to major 
stagings, and none was a real winner. 
This year, however, Louisville is on the 
upswing. Four of the seven shows at the 
just completed festival seem sure to have 


further life; one is among the freshest, fun- 
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Sending up Mamet: Moore and Adler in Bone-the-Fish 


Four of seven shows seem assured of a further life 





niest and most poignant works seen on any 
US. stage this season. Though the writers 
included Broadway stalwart Arthur Ko- 
pit, novelist Harry Crews and columnist 
William F. Buckley Jr., the best script, apt- 
ly for Louisville’s tradition of discovery, 


" 
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lels the gradual mental deformation of the 
afflicted man, while the device of narra- 
tion allows Congdon to avoid prolonged 
melodramatics. The script benefited from 
Roberta Levitow’s simple, fluid staging 
and from an able ensemble that alternat- 


—_ ————— 4 


came from regional-theater vet- 
eran Constance Congdon, whose 
works have never been produced 
in New York City 

Congdon’s Tales of the Lost 
Formicans takes a weepy topic 
that might easily have been a TV 
movie of the week and inverts it 
into a witty, goofy, almost an- 
thropological look at humankind 
as viewed by aliens from outer 
space. The patriarch of a subur- 
ban blue-collar family is dying of 
Alzheimer’s disease, while his 
daughter acts out anger over her 
divorce through petty crimes of 
feminist rage and his grandson 
runs away and ends up sleeping 
in shopping malls. The extrater- 
restrials are staging a sort of slide 
show to explain how human art, 
society and psychology work 
Their mix of sharp insights, off- | 
center observations and occa- 
sional wrong guesses eerily paral- 
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BUSINESS ROOTS IN TOKYO. you receive, repeating the 
surname, the first name on 
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with your Tokyo contacts have the right pronunciation. 
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and more time. A country you would bestow upon 





that considers a 300 year- their owners. 

oldbonsai tree an art form 

takes a little time to WHERE TO GET YOUR 

understand. BASIC BURGERS 
There's a Hard Rock 

EXCHANGING MEISHI Cafe in Tokyo if you 

(business cards) is an have the wild craving 

important formality in for fries, and the 

establishing a relation- 

Ship. You go first, with a bow 

or handshake, and then, your 


card, presented Japanese 
side up to assist with 
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quality of the ham- 
burgers is superb. 


DO IT YOUR WAY 
The nightclub can be 
more important than a 
meeting, so you'll probably 
be invited to one. The hot- 
test thing is “Kara-oke.” Music 
and images play on a video 
system and you sing along 
into a microphone. Do not 
decline an invitation to sing 
or you'll be rejecting your 
host. Most songs are Japan- 
ese, but don't panic—“My 
Way” is always available. 














| ed as aliens or the family and friends sim- 
ply by donning or removing sunglasses 

Kopit’s Bone-the-Fish is a malicious 
and effective send-up of David Mamet's 
Broadway hit about Hollywood greed, 
Speed-the-Plow. Yet it has a vigor, and vin- 
egar, of its own. Kopit’s wry premise is to 
take the rhetorical excesses of ambition 
| people saying they would slit their wrists, 
eat excrement or give up an intimate body 
part to achieve some goal—and render 
them literally. His hustlers from the fringe 
of the movie business (Joseph Ragno and 
Bruce Adler) are more than a little crazy 
Even crazier is the fact that their self- 
abasement might make them as rich as 
they think. The production hit a long dead 
spot in the second act, where Julianne 
Moore could not find much real in the un- 
derwritten role of a rock star 

Also promising but in need of a fur- 
ther draft or two is Crews’ Blood Issue, an 
old-fashioned play of a family gathering 
leading to late-night revelation. The se- 
cret is tame by current standards: a man 
who feared his blood was tainted asked 
his best friend to sire his children. But the 
real problem is that the central character, 
who is a writer and who presumably 
stands in for the author, is almost devoid 
of particularity: his only trait is drunken- 
ness. On the plus side were pungent dia- 
logue, believable family conflict and for- 
| giveness, and deft performances by Anne 





So before you go, dig 
out some of your old 
records and practice up. 


NORTHWEST NOTES. In 
addition to nearly 60 
flights a week to Tokyo from 
over 200 U.S. cities, a spa- 
cious Executive Class, a First 
Class with all the luxury 
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we give you something no 
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—the knowledge, insight 
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Pitoniak as a mouthy matriarch and Bob 
Burrus as her sly brother-in-law. The oth- 
er play of promise, Charlene Redick’s 
slight but touching Autumn Elegy, depicts 
a man long withdrawn from the world 
and his protective wife, now fatally ill 
The most ballyhooed work, Buckley's 
adaptation of his espionage novel Stained 
Glass, proved stagnant and pointless. De- 
ficiencies that can be overlooked on the 
page—cardboard characters, what-if 
plots about events from decades ago, 
smugness about how easy it is to distin- 
guish between right and wrong—are wea- 
risome on the stage. Buckley’s dialogue 
was, if not sesquipedalian, then not seren- 
dipitous either. The cumbersome produc- 
tion resulted in set changes longer than 
the scenes, although the scenes were not 
necessarily any more interesting a 


Demonic Bargain 


TEMPTATION by Vaclav Havel 





hen New York City’s Public The- 

ater produced his The Memorandum 
in 1968, Vaclav Havel sat in the audience. 
But by the time his The Increased Difficulty 
of Concentration was mounted the follow- 
ing year, the Soviets had marched into his 
native Czechoslovakia, and Havel was no 
longer able to travel. His works have been 
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banned from Czech stages. For his human- 
rights activism, he has repeatedly been 
jailed. This week, when the Public opened 
his Temptation, Havel was serving an 
eight-month sentence for “incitement” 
and “a public order misdemeanor” during 
a peaceful demonstration in January pro- 
testing the legacy of 
the Soviet invasion 
Temptation is 
the fourth of Havel’s 
plays to be staged at 


Slum Clearance, is 
scheduled later this 
year. Unfortunately, 
the Public’s loyalty 
does not always re- 
sult in illuminating 
productions. Temp- 
tation retells the Faust legend and evolves 
into a grimly believable portrait of life in a 
police state. This scientist who dabbles in 
black magic reaps only petty pleasures, 
while his demonic bargain leads him to 
mistrust friends, denounce colleagues, 
deny his beliefs and pledge to become a 





Havel in Prague 


| spy. Director Jiri Zizka, a Czech émigré, 


adds a mysterious high-tech gloss but 
stints on emotion. So do most of the cast, 
especially the bloodless David Strathairn 
in the lead. Still, beneath the expressionis- 
tic spectacle is an intimate, heartfelt and 
understandably angry play — WAH. ill | 
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he claim was so spectacular that it was 

difficult to believe. News reports sug- 
gested that scientists might have achieved 
the world’s first controlled, energy-yield- 
ing nuclear-fusion reaction—a Holy Grail 
of physics for nearly 40 years. Moreover, 
the event had not occurred in one of the 
great national laboratories; it was the work 
of a pair of chemists operating on a shoe- 
string budget and using little more than a 
test tube, a pencil-thin strip of metal anda 
car battery. Even more incredible was the 
assertion that this humble apparatus, fu- 
eled with a form of hydrogen found in ordi- 
nary seawater, had generated four times as 
much energy as it consumed. Could this be 
a new and virtually limitless source of 
cheap, clean power? 

Thus late last month began a saga 
that continues to engage the attention of 
the scientific world as rarely before. The 
announcement by the two chemists, B. 
Stanley Pons of the University of Utah 
and Martin Fleischmann of the Universi- 
ty of Southampton in England, while 
greeted with skepticism, also triggered a 
kind of free-for-all as researchers rushed 
to re-create the controversial experiment. 

There were grounds for skepticism. 
While well respected in their fields, Pons 
and Fleischmann were far from the main- 
stream of fusion research. In addition, 
they had released their results in a man- 
ner that tended to cast suspicion on their 
claims, staging a press conference in Utah 
complete with television cameras. For 
several days researchers around the world 
were dependent on TV and newspapers 
for scraps of information about what 
could conceivably be the biggest science 
story of the year—if not the decade. 

Then the details of the experiment be- 
gan to emerge. By an informal process 
known as “publication by fax,” copies ofa 
paper Pons and Fleischmann had pre- 
pared began to circulate from lab to lab. 
Next, one of the best-known figures in the 
field, physicist Steven Jones of Brigham 
Young University, announced that he too 
had achieved fusion in a jar, although, sig- 
nificantly, with far lower energy output. 
Even a pair of Hungarian scientists 
claimed to have carried out room- 
temperature fusion. 

Last week, in an unusual move, a 
Dutch scientific journal pushed forward 
its schedule and published the report by 
Pons and Fleischmann. But at week’s end 
the more prestigious British journal Na- 
ture had not yet decided whether to print 
their findings. The scientific community, 
while not at all convinced by the claim 
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Science 


Trying to Tame H-Bomb Power 


Researchers rush to check out a possible breakthrough in fusion 


that the power of the H-bomb had finally 
been harnessed, was at least taking it 
seriously. 

Nuclear fusion, the process that fires 
the sun, usually occurs when two atoms 
are squeezed together at very high tem- 
peratures to make one new atom. For ex- 
ample, two atoms of deuterium—an iso- 
tope of hydrogen—can be fused to form a 
helium atom and a neutron, releasing a 
sizable burst of energy. But before that 
can occur, deuterium nuclei generally 
need to be compressed with sufficient 
force to overcome their mutually repellent 
electrical charges. In H-bombs, that force 
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is supplied by the detonation of an A- 
bomb. Conventional fusion techniques re- 
quire giant magnets, powerful laser beams 
and particle accelerators. But none of 
these approaches have succeeded in gen- 
erating more energy than they use. 

The researchers at B.Y.U. and Utah 
took a different tack. Each constructed an 
apparatus similar to that used by ninth- 
grade science students to split water into 
hydrogen and oxygen. Instead of ordinary 
HO, however, they used deuterium-rich 
heavy water (DO). The scientists tried an 
array of exotic elements for their elec- 
trodes, including palladium, a semi- 
precious metal known to absorb large 
numbers of hydrogen—and deuterium— 
atoms. Plunged into a bath of heavy water 
and charged by a twelve-volt battery, a 
palladium rod will draw swarms of deute- 
rium ions out of the liquid and into its lat- 
ticelike crystal structure. There the ions 
lodge and gather in such concentrations 
that they supposedly overcome their natu- 
ral repulsion and fuse. Just how that hap- 
pens, even B.Y.U.’s Jones cannot say. 
“We have an experiment but not a the- 
ory,” he confesses. “We have Cinderella, 
but we don’t have her shoe.” 

Where the B.Y.U. and Utah teams 
part company is over how much energy 
such a device can produce. The startling 
claim by Pons and Fleischmann was that 
for every watt they pumped into their 
crude fuel cell, more than four watts came 
out. Jones, on the other hand, measured 
less than a trillionth ofa watt. That is quite 
a gap. As he puts it, “It’s the difference be- 
tween a dollar bill and the national debt.” 

Why the huge discrepancy? One hy- 
pothesis, put forward by a group at Eng- 
land’s Birmingham University, is that 
Pons and Fleischmann achieved fusion in 
an unconventional fashion. They had 
added lithium to their heavy water to 
make it a better conductor of electricity, 
and the lithium may have fused with the 
deuterium. This might account for the ex- 
ceptionally high energy output. 

Researchers are working feverishly to 
make sense of the fusion mystery. A Brit- 
ish lab was swamped with requests from 
the public for advice on how to re-create 
the reaction, including one from a house- 
wife who said she had already stockpiled a 
supply of heavy water. But even if the ex- 
periment is successfully duplicated, there 
is no guarantee that it will lead to a large- 
scale power plant. It could be decades be- 
fore the commercial potential of the pro- 
cess, ifany, is determined. For now, no one 
knows whether Pons and Fleischmann 
have simply made an embarrassing blun- 
der, or if they are destined to become two 
of the most famous scientists who ever 
lived. — By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by David Bjerklie/New York and 
J. Madeleine Nash/Salt Lake City 
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The Rhythm of Retribution 





Knopf: 948 pages; $29.95 





BY OTTO FRIEDRICH 





his extraordinary history of the 

French Revolution begins with a 
three-story-high plaster elephant stand- 
ing guard in the Place de la Bastille. 
Commissioned by the triumphant Em- 
peror Napoleon, eventually to be recast 
in the bronze of captured cannons, the 
elephant was designed to make Pari- 
sians forget their revolutionary past and 
dream of an imperial future. Its real 
destiny—like the question of what to re- 
member—proved quite different. “By 
1830, when revolution revisited Paris, 
the elephant was in an advanced state 
of decomposition,” writes Harvard his- 
torian Simon Schama. “One tusk had 
dropped off, and the other was reduced 
to a powdery stump. Its body was black 
from rain and soot and its eyes had 
sunk, beyond all natural resemblance, 
into the furrows and pockmarks of its 
large, eroded head.” 

Such a grand beginning inspires con- 
fidence that we are in the hands of a mas- 
ter storyteller, and Schama’s epic history 
richly fulfills that promise. This saga of 
revolt and revenge may at first seem 
somewhat familiar, for it 
has long been one of the 
great narrative legends of 
modern time, told and re- 
told by Burke, Tocqueville, 
Carlyle and others. We al- 
ready know—don't we? 
about the dim-witted King 
Louis XVI, about Queen 
Marie Antoinette’s suppos- 
edly saying “Let them eat 
cake,” and the ragged mobs 
cheering as the bloodied 
guillotine rises and falls 
in its awful rhythm of 
retribution. 

Schama's splendid re- 
counting soon convinces us, 
however, that much of what 
we thought we knew is 
wrong, a collection of Hol- 
lywood versions of 19th 
century romances: Leslie 
Howard as “that demmed 
elusive Pimpernel,” or Ron- 
ald Colman doing a “far, far 
better thing” by accepting 
the fate prescribed by Dick- 
ens in A Tale of Two Cities 
Schama’s reality is very dif- 
ferent from the legends. 

For example, the fam- 





CITIZENS: A CHRONICLE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION by Si on Schama 





ous storming of the Bastille prison—of 
which the French are noisily celebrating 
the 200th anniversary this summer—was 
hardly a storming at all. The outnum- 
bered and ill-supplied defenders (whose 
oppressed prisoners consisted of just two 
lunatics, four forgers and one aristocratic 
ne’er-do-well put away by his family) fi- 
nally surrendered when they saw them- 
selves confronting the rioters’ artillery, 
which included a silver-inlaid cannon 
originally given to France by the King of 
Siam. And the commandant of the Bas- 
tille, who had tried to avoid further blood- 
shed, was subsequently hacked to death, 
his head stuck on a pike and paraded 
through the streets. 


his reassembling and rearranging of 

historical detail is brilliantly success- 
ful: Schama’s tale is vivid, dramatic, 
thought-provoking. Yet such is the cur- 
rent academic vogue for bloodless and 
pseudoscientific historiography that the 
author repeatedly feels a need to apolo- 
gize for what he somewhat disingenuously 
calls a “mischievously old-fashioned piece 
of storytelling.” If Schama’s portrait of 
the revolution is often surprising in its 


For his trouble, the commandant 
of the Bastille was hacked to death, 


his head stuck on a pike 


and paraded through the streets. 
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closeup details, however, it is no less so in 
coloring the background imagery of the 
French society being overturned. 

In Schama’s version, the ancien 
régime (a pejorative term coined after 
the revolution) was hardly just the mori- 
bund feudal anachronism of literary leg- 
end. Though France’s economic growth 
was less spectacular than that of Britain, 
its foreign trade, mining and textile in- 
dustries were all booming. Moreover, 
many new enterprises were run by aris- 
tocrats, many of whom were self-made 
men who had bought or earned their ti- 
tles. The French upper classes, writes 
Schama, were eager to push France into 
technological modernity, and there was 
an almost Jeffersonian optimism in the 
way they welcomed the convening of 
the Estates-General and the creation of 
a constitutional monarchy. It was the 
poor, by contrast, who resisted such 
novelties as free trade and religious 
toleration. 

What went so horribly wrong between 
the hopeful beginnings in 1789 and the 
terror of 1793? Many things, as usual. 
Some of the worst weather in decades 
ruined several harvests and inspired a 
dangerous connection between the need 
for political reforms (i.e., a representative 
legislature) and the need to feed the 
hungry. Austrian military intervention 
inspired an equally dangerous tie between 
political radicalism and paranoiac xeno- 
phobia. Particularly important, though, 
according to Schama’s 
most interestingly unfash- 
ionable thesis, the revolu- 
tionaries believed in their 
own Rousseauean rhetoric, 
their demagogic speeches 
and pamphlets (Marat and 
_ Others were successful jour- 
» nalists), their repeated 
appeals to patriotic blood- 
shed. Schama _ writes, 
“From the first year .. 
violence was not just an 
unfortunate side effect 
from which enlightened 
Patriots could selectively 
avert their eyes; it was 
the Revolution’s source of 
collective energy. It was 
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revolutionary.” 
Schama’s interpreta- 
tion is deeply conservative 





vogue all its own), and he is 
quite aware that violence 
has brought other Jacobins 


eating revolutions. 


guillotine, Schama argues, 
and the supposed achieve- 








what made the Revolution 


(a viewpoint with a current | 


to power in other child- | 
King | 
Louis did not deserve the | 
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his May 5th, do as the 

Mexicans do: Take a holi- 
day and celebrate your 
freedom. Turn your Friday 
into a fiesta! 


Cinco de Mayo is the day that 
Mexicans commemorate the 
Battle of Pueblo, the day in 
1862 when they repelled an 
invasion by the French Army. 
And ever since, the 5th of May 
has been a day of celebration 
in Mexico. 


That makes it the perfect time 
for you also to join in and 
declare your freedom—from 
boredom, long work weeks 
and dull parties. 


DECORATIONS: 
LIGHTS, COLOR, 
ACTION 


Remember those colored 
Christmas lights you just 
packed away? Haul them out 
and string them around the 
room. There’s no quicker way 
to create a festive Mexican 
atmosphere. 


Next, hang sombreros on the 
wall (don’t be surprised if they 
end up on the heads of your 
crazier friends) and drape 
colorful Mexican blankets all 
around. 








Any Excuse for a Party: 


YOUR OWN CINCO DE MAYO FIESTA 


Brought to you by Jose Cuervo: 


To top it off, get bright, playful 


pinatas from your local party 
store—or make them yourself 
with decorated paper bags 
stuffed with unusual candies, 
miniature games and toys, 
and wacky five-and-dime 
store trinkets. At the height of 
the fiesta, blindfold your 
guests and let them break the 
pifatas open. 


COSTUME: DRESS 


FOR AFEST 

Get everybody in the spirit by 
dressing in festive Mexican 
garb. That means bold colors, 
vibrant scarves, off-the-shoul- 
der blouses and flowery skirts 
and dresses for the seforitas. 
Embroidered linen shirts, 
broad-brimmed hats, pon- 
chos and serapes are perfect 
for the well-dressed Mexican- 
style hombre. 


For everyone: huaraches or 
sandals that will stand up to 
lots of dancing. 


MUSIC: HOTTER 
THANA 
JALAPENO 


You can bet that some of your 
sombreros will end up as the 
center of a traditional hat 


serious dancing shoes when 
can. It’s full of romance and 


getting hotter every day. 


Check out the latest Spanish- 
language albums by Linda 
Ronstadt and Los Lobos, and 
you'll see what we mean. 
Other party hits you can eas- 





ITS BEST 


MARGARITAS BY 
THE PITCHER 


12 oz. tequila 
36 oz. margarita mix 
2 fresh limes 


Ice 


Pour tequila into a pitcher 
over ice. Add margarita mix 
and stir. Add limes. Makes six 
8 oz. servings. 


dance. But everyone will need 
the music’s modern and Mexi- 


rhythm, and it’s a sound that’s 


ily find: Cruzados and top 
Mexican stars such as José 
José. 


Cinco de Mayo is just around 
the corner, so call your friends 
today. Tell them you're going 
to take a one-night trip south- 
of-the-border—and they’re 
all invited. Then, throw 

them a fiesta they'll never 
forget! 





FOOD: SPICY AND SIMPLE 


Here are some zesty suggestions— 
easy to prepare in advance—so you 
can enjoy your own party. 


* Tostada Chips and Salsa 
* Guacamole 

* Refried Beans 

* Do-It-Yourself Tacos 


Let your guests have the fun of 
f Dassembling their own tacos 
> with chicken and/or beef, 
shredded jack cheese and let- 
tuce, chopped tomatoes and 
onions, and taco shells and 
sauce. Have a mild salsa on 
hand for the real gringos— 


and a three-alarm one for those with a taste for adventure. 





DRINKS: TRADITIONAL TEQUILA AT 


There’s no question, no debate and no acceptable substitutes: 
It’s got to be tequila when you go Mexican. Drink it straight with 
lime and salt, or use it to stir up these great party favorites. 





BLOODY MARIAS 


11/2 oz. tequila 

402. tomato juice 

Dash each of Worcestershire 
sauce, horseradish and 
Tabasco” to taste 

Jalapefio pepper or celery 
stalk 


Pour tequila in tall glass over 
ice. Mix in other ingredients. 
Garnish with pepper or celery. 
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ments of the revolution hardly justified all 
the other killing. When it ended, new tax- 
es had replaced old taxes, and the poor re- 
mained as poor as ever. If there is one se- 
rious weakness in Schama’s portrait, it is 
his intense antipathy toward the Jacobin 
leaders, the Robespierres and Marats, 
whom he presents less as misguided zeal- 
ots than as monsters. Indeed, the guillo- 
tining of Robespierre in 1794, where 


| Schama abruptly ends his chronicles of a 
ruined France, seems almost to give him a 
sense of grim satisfaction. 

Still, there is no need for ideology to 
teach us such lessons when history does 
it so much more subtly—by means of 
Napoleon's elephant and all the rest of 
what Schama calls history’s “chaotic au- 
thenticity.” Thus the Marquis de Con- 
dorcet, eminent mathematician, philoso- 





pher and advocate of the republic, 
ended fleeing for his life through the 
outskirts of Paris. Stopping at an inn, 
he ordered a restorative omelet. When 
asked how many eggs he wanted in it, 
he thoughtlessly asked for a dozen. He 
was promptly arrested as a suspicious 
character and locked up in a prison cell, 
where he was later found mysteriously 
dead. a 
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IN OUR IMAGE: AMERICA’S EMPIRE IN THE PHILIPPINES by Sran/ey Karnow 


Random House; 494 pages; $24.95 


IMPOSSIBLE DREAM: THE MARCOSES, THE AQUINOS, AND THE 
UNFINISHED REVOLUTION by Sandra Burton; Warner; 483 pages; $24.95 


_ BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN 





! n 1901 Filipino guerrillas massacred a 
company of American soldiers, slicing 
open the corpses and filling them with 
molasses and jam to attract ants. In retali- 
ation, one U.S, general ordered his men to 
turn the island of Samar into “a howling 
wilderness,” Samar has never recovered. 
Forty-one years later, Filipinos were risk- 
ing savage Japanese reprisals to feed 
American prisoners of war marching in 
the notorious Bataan Death March. At 
war's end, Filipinos hailed the Yanks 
with a band playing God Bless America. 
History has played few tricks with as 
many odd twists and turns as the U.S.’s 
imperial adventure in the Philippines. In 
his first book since Vietnam: A History, 
journalist and historian Stanley Karnow 
chronicles 90 years of the U.S.’s relation- 
ship with its former colony with a keen 
eye for such incongruities. Beginning with 
a penetrating look at 300 years of cruel 
Spanish rule in the islands, Karnow 
sketches a history suffused with politics 
both Machiavellian and messianic: from 
Commodore George Dewey's whipping 
the Spaniards at Manila Bay in 1898 and 
| America’s later subversion of Emilio 
Aguinaldo’s fledgling government, to 
Douglas MacArthur's ringing 1942 prom- 
ise to return to the Philippines and Wash- 
ington’s support for Ferdinand Marcos 





“people power” revolution in 1986. 

With sweeping historical breadth, 
Karnow explores two countries caught in 
an obsessive parent-child relationship. 
National emotions swing between in- 
volvement and indifference, animosity 
and affection, pity and fear, longing and 
disgust. It is a tale of how the USS. tried to 
re-create itself in the malleable Philip- 
pines, an accidental unit of 7,000 islands 
with little in common save Roman Ca- 
tholicism and an ambiguous urge to be 
free. It is also the story of how the US., 

















The first big white brother: Dewey at Manila Bay 


bert Beveridge, for example, proclaimed, 
“What alchemy will change the oriental 
quality of their blood, and set the self-gov- 
erning currents of the American pouring 
through their Malay veins?” With misdi- 
rected liberality, William Howard Taft, 
the first civilian governor of the islands, 
referred to Filipinos as “little brown 
brothers.” Privately, he thought 
Filipinos would take at least 50 
to 100 years to learn “Anglo- 
Saxon liberty.” 

The result of the American 
colonial experiment was trickle- 
down democracy. Concentrat- 
ing on the practicalities of rul- 
ing the archipelago, U.S. vice- 
roys allied themselves with the 
élite who held the rest of the 
country in feudal servitude. 
(Among the descendants of that 
élite: President Aquino.) The 
masses followed their masters 
who, intent on preserving their 
privileges, accommodated their 
American overlords. In turn, 
Filipinos integrated the Ameri- 
cans, turning them into ritual 
kin. Americans became big 
white brothers, inextricably 
bound to look after their little 
brown brethren 

Thus the Potemkin demo- 
crats of the islands idolized Jef- 
ferson but patterned themselves 
after the master manipulators 
of the time. Chief among them: 
the autocratic American dar- 
ling, Manuel Quezon, the first 
President of the Philippines, 
and his prominent partner, 
Douglas MacArthur, perhaps 
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: f eer A relationship both Machiavellian and messianic. 
until the virtual eve of Corazon Aquino’s | 


though it succeeded in imbuing the archi- 
pelago with aspects of its likeness, failed 
at imparting its democratic spirit. In Jn 
Our Image, the sins of the creator are am- 
ply reflected in the faults of its creature. 
After the bloody war to put down the 
so-called Philippine insurrection from 
1899 to 1902, the prickings of democratic 
conscience led the U.S. to transplant its 
institutions to the islands and to plan for 
independence. But it did so grudgingly, 
unconvinced that those systems would 
| hold. Expansionist Indiana Senator Al- 


the archetypal American for all 
Filipinos. These influences 
helped produce the quintessential Philip- 
pine politician of the later 20th century: 
Ferdinand Marcos. 

Karnow traces these developments 
with authority and great insight, especial- 
ly his spirited critique of America’s dun- 


| derheaded rush into the archipelago at 


the turn of the century. Unfortunately, the 
scope of Jn Our Image has muted the dra- 
ma of Marcos’ inexorable downfall. Kar- 
now provides fascinating new details 
about Ronald Reagan's reluctant aban- 
donment of Marcos and his less than 
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INA LITTLE CORNER OF 
MISSISSIPPI, THEY GROW THE BEST 
TASTING CATFISH INTHE WORID. 








Catfish Gumbo Broiled Catfish 





The only way to get 
fresher fish is to catch it 
yourself. But it still 

















won't taste better than Ii you'd like to try these recipes Fried Catfish 
ours. Because and others, just send your Fingers 
Mississippi Prime Catfish name, address and acheck 

are raised in fresh or money order for $1.00 












water ponds, where they to: Catfish Recipes, 
live ona diet of natural Box 327 T, Belzoni, 
grains and proteins MS 39038 





















The Mississippi Prime seal indicates quality, freshness and purity. It means our processors have passed voluntary weekly USDC inspections, and 
their Catfish meet exacting standards set by The Catfish Institute. The following brands proudly carry our seal: America’s Catch—Country Skillet—Delta Pride 
Freshwater Farms—Golden Pond—Pride of the Pond—Simmons Farm-Raised Catfish—SouthFresh Farms 








If you'd like to sleep well, knowing you have the 
ur best possible insurance coverage, maybe you should 
° be one of our policyholders too. For more 
Policyholders information contact the professional independent 
insurance agent in your community chosen to 
S] B tt represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. 
cep e er * Available in most areas 
9 
Here’s Why pi 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company gives its 
policyholders the peace of mind that makes for 
restful nights. Our policyholders know they’re with 








Fe ’ crea Ae THE 
a company whose financial strength and stability is The C incinnatl OY | 
without question, so much so that we’ve earned Insurance Company COMPANIES 
A.M. Best Company’s A+ rating, their highest. P.O. Box 145496 INSURANCE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 
Our policyholders know that should catastrophe (513) 870-2000 
strike, they’ll get prompt claims service, not red tape 
i 7‘ The Cincinnati Insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation. 
and excessive delays. Our claims service has earned 1989-The Cincinnati insurance Company 


us the nation’s number one rating for prompt claims 
service and customer satisfaction. 





















Our policyholders are confident they’re getting the 
best advice on their company’s insurance needs 
because they’re dealing with the best agents in the 
business, the professional independent agents 
chosen to represent The Cincinnati Insurance 
Company. These outstanding pros are local 
business people our policyholders have come to 
know and respect. 


Our policyholders also know they’re getting 
the best value for their insurance dollars with 
unique coverage like our three year 
guaranteed rate policies* for both the home 
and business. 





The stability, quality and convenience of The Cincinnati 
Insurance Company helps our policyholders sleep better, 
knowing they have the best possible insurance. 








warm relationship with Corazon Aquino. 
But that story, the most familiar to con- 
temporary readers, feels perfunctory and 
overly concise in the book. Set against the 
turmoil of the Philippine past, it is merely 
a loud echo of older patterns in the his- 
torical cycle of the islands. 


he collapse of the Marcos govern- 

ment, however, is the paradigm of 
present-day Philippine politics and, as 
such, is well told in /mpossible Dream, 
Sandra Burton’s history-as-I-lived-it ac- 
count of the assassination of Aquino’s 
husband Benigno and its aftermath. As 
TIME’s Hong Kong bureau chief from 
1982 to 1986, Burton soaked up the 
Philippines’ maudlin, heart-tugging, cut- 
throat, rumor-mad, pious, unethical spir- 
it. Her book is not only the expected polit- 
ical thriller, full of intriguing Filipinos 
and meddling Americans, but a bizarre 
feudal drama set in a land where Sancho 
Panza, not Don Quixote, tilts at the mon- 
strous windmills. 

In /mpossible Dream, the black-and- 
white and good-and-evil of modern leg- 
| end become shades of gray and swirls of 
clashing colors. Corazon Aquino may be a 
housewife in Burton’s account, but she is 
far from naive. Her husband appears with 
little of the sanctity he has assumed since 
his martyrdom. To many Filipinos, Bur- 
ton notes, “Ninoy” Aquino and Marcos 
were merely two sides of the same coin. 
Yet, ultimately, Ninoy is a sainted Machi- 
avellian. Scheming and plotting, he re- 
turns from self-exile in the U.S., a gam- 
bler going for broke. His last courageous 
bet: that Filipinos are worth dying for. 

Imelda Marcos’ rise from flats to Fer- 
ragamos is related with surprising sympa- 
thy. An arriviste in a city of snobbish aris- 
tocrats, Imelda struggled to fit in, fell into 
depression and then re-created herself, 
sometimes pathetically, in her brilliant 
husband’s image. As for Marcos himself, 
Burton writes, “he was the kind of lawyer 
you would hire to get you off if you were 
really in trouble—particularly if you were 
guilty.” But, at the end, he is a Filipino 
Macbeth doomed to give way to the mur- 
dered Banquo’s heiress. One worrisome 
anecdote Marcos must have heard at the 
time has the ostensibly neutral U.S. am- 
bassador ‘warning that if the President 
cheats “Cory” of victory, “we will put so 
much pressure on him that within 30 days 
| he will disintegrate.” 

Currently TIME’s Beijing bureau chief, 
Burton predicts no outcome for Corazon 
Aquino’s unfinished revolution. While 
Karnow alludes to the failures of élite-led 
Philippine governments in the past, he too 
restrains himself from looking too far into 
the future. Both authors can only suggest 
that after so volatile a passage, Filipinos 
and their politics can be expected to pro- 
duce even more fireworks. And that, for 
better or for worse, Americans will be right 
there with them. 
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“I ‘Retired Early’... 


i THEN MADE $27,000 
|PART-TIME IN A 

BUSINESS OF MY 

OWN ” A true story by a very happy 


Pace distributor. 


“When the national economy wasn't going too well, I decided to get out of the business I was in. | had given 
some thought to retiring, but was really too young for that. Well, it so happened my own commercial building 
had a leaky roof. Roofing contractor prices were literally sky high! Then I remembered an article about Pace Pro 
ducts and how with their exclusive Seamless Spray process you could actually bypass high priced contractors. | 
sent for their literature, saw how easy it was to sell, and I wound up doing the roof myself using Pace products 
and know how 



















“Well, word got around about how much money I had saved and that opened a whole new world of 
opportunity. The first year I did 15 roof jobs. Almost double that the second year, and had a huge 
backlog. 


“The business | used to be in had been pretty good to me, but I really had to work both nights and days 
With Pace, business just seems to fall into your lap. | don't really do any promoting or ‘selling’... most 
of my sales come from referrals, and my phone's ringing all the time 

“What I like to tell people is that Pace offers a fine income opportunity. You can start working as little as two 
hours a week and then go full time when your income exceeds your —_— job.” 

What our successful Pace distributor is too modest to say ts that he actually did over $100,000 worth of 
roofing business last year, in spite of — in a depressed farming area! And that's working less 
than half of the year, leaving the rest of the time for his family and other interests 

What makes Pace suc 4 a good business is that it costs a fortune for schools, hospitals, plants and other 


commercial buildings to have roofing companies repair or re-do [mr * MAIL TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. = = 4 


their roofs. Pace bypasses the roofer — lets the building owner TI. 
apply Pace Seamless Spray right over the old roof... amd the J Qeakey Mee ibid Coliege Bed. 


smallest Seamless Spray order earns you over $1,550 in g P.O. Box 10925 

commissions. Overland Park, KS 66210 

No Investment! You. too, can enjoy the same success, Best # WITHOUT OBLIGATION send free packet 
~ Wd A of information that tells how | can have 

ofall, you don't have to invest a penny. You don't need any special @ Ti""nwn Pace business. No salesman will 

background or experience. Of course, if you have selling, con p call 

struction or application experience, you'll benefit even more so 

Be Your Own Boss! You can start out eaming extra income 

part-time (with the option of going full ume anytime you wish) and you 

cite bieccmenitaiomsapi ont. Paid inadvance, weekly! 1 


Mail Coupon for FREE Details. 
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There's one news analysis program considered “can't miss” by Washington officials. 


The McLaughlin Group. 


Among its chief assets are the wit and intellect of John McLaughlin, Eleanor Clift, 
Fred Barnes, Morton Kondracke, Pat Buchanan and Jack Germond. 

Chey provide insightful, often prescient, political commentary on the most up-to- 
the-minute developments. Often with heated exchanges. 

So tune in to The McLaughlin Group, It's comprehensive, contentious and... 


contagious, 


Made possible by a grant from GE. 


THE McLAUGHLIN Group 


Check your local listing for station and time. 


TIME Magazine’s New York Metro 
Edition targets one of the world’s 
leading markets with all the edi 
torial power of the world’s leading 
newsmagazine 

You say you can't afford space 
in New York? TIME New York is 


We bring good things to life. 


less expensive than New York or 
The New Yorker, yet reaches more 
readers than they do— combined 

So move into New York with 
rIME’s New York Metro Edition 
Michael Ward is waiting for your 
call at (212) 522-4897 


We're selling space in New York. 
Prime locations available. 
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Behavior 


It Hyphened 
One Night 


In surnames, the distinctive 
mark can wreak havoc 


ones. What a wonderful surname. Clear 


| One syllable. Perfectly pronounceable 


No hyphen 

The Sammataro-Hutchinses would 
love to keep up with the Joneses. “Forms 
aren't long enough to accommodate my 
whole name,” says Debra Sammataro- 
Hutchins, who owns a children’s clothing 





store in Melrose, Mass. Says her husband 
Robert: “My credit cards have me as 
Sammataro Hut. When I try to sign a 
check, I run out of room.” The family’s in- 
surance reimbursements are bogged down 
because records do not match. The couple 
have to maintain an extra listing in the 
phone book so their children’s friends can 
find ‘them under Hutchins. “Ten years 
ago, when I married, I felt very strongly 
that I should retain my name,” says De- 
bra, née Sammataro. “But it’s been a nui- 
sance ever since.” 

At 17 letters plus a hyphen, Samma- 
taro-Hutchins is a bit much. Still, time has 
not been kind either to the Floyd-Bells, 
Church-Smiths and other conscientiously 
nonsexist, nonconformist couples who 
embraced hyphenation in the ‘70s as a 
banner of equality. The ubiquitous com- 
puter, for example, often seems incapable 
of recognizing hyphens. Says a Citibank 
spokesman: “This is not an insidious at- 








“T like organizations | respect an operation 
that pay attention to when it's managed 
details. I feel at home” — by true professionals.” 


Akio Morita Jeffrey A. Barks 

Chairman of the Board & Associate Dean for Master's 
Chief Executive Officer and Bachelor's Programs 
Sony Corporation Sloan School of Management 
Tokyo, Japan M.LT. 


In a world of increasingly unpredictable service standards, Japan Air Lines 
remains a reference of professionalism. That’s one of the reasons why more people 
from all over the world choose JAL to fly to the Orient than any other airline. 

On your next trip to the Orient, fly the airline that’s run the way you'd run an 
airline. For reservations, call your travel agent or Japan Air Lines directly YAPAN AIR LINES 
at 1-800-JAL-FONE. Comfortably ahead, worldwide. 
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When your tinancial future 
more important than 


“The prime rate rose 
another point today...” 
“Third World debt contin- 
ues to be a major concern...” § 

“The Dow Jones average © 
seesawed all day...” 

There’ only one thing 
we can be absolutely sure 
the future will bring. 

Change. 

The ups, downs, twists 
and turns that stand in 
the way of achieving your 
financial goals. 

At Merrill Lynch, we 
know change. We've 
understood it, managed it 
and turned it to our 
clients’ advantage for over 
70 years. And they've 
come to trust our ability 
to deal with it. 

The reason behind our 


©1989 Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc 














isatstake, theres nothing 
Someone You Can trust. 


dedication to helping you 
meet the challenge of 
change is a commitment 
that was made long ago 
as one of our founding 
principles: “The interests 
of our customers must 
come first.” 

That commitment and 
the trust it helps build 
continue to generate 
rewards. Last year alone, 
the money people invest- 
ed with Merrill Lynch 
grew by 40 billion dollars. 

We see that as validat- 
ing our determination to 
be a firm in which your 
trust, as well as your 
i) money, is well placed. 





Os Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 























SMOKING? 


How a Tiny Computer 
Can Help 


It’s tough to quit smoking — even if you really 
want to— because nicotine is addictive and 
smoking is a powerful habit. Now LifeSign™ 
offers real hope. 


Gradual Withdrawal 
The first week, you simply press the SMOKE 
button each time you light up. Then LifeSign’s 
tiny computer creates a personal smoking 
reduction program and gradually helps break 
your body's craving for nicotine. You'll become 
smoke free at the pace that's perfect for you. 
No cold turkey. 














Breaks 
Your 
Smoking Habit 
By pacing your smoking, LifeSign breaks 
the chains of habit. It automatically signals you 
when to smoke and eases you off cigarettes. 

Step by step, you're back in control. 


Scientifically Proven 
Proven up to 5 TIMES MORE EFFECTIVE 
than any other self help method. LifeSign was 
developed with support from the U.S. Public 
Health Service and its effectiveness has been 
studied at major medical research institutions 
such as Johns Hopkins University. Hundreds of 
corporations such as Honeywell and Marriott 
use LifeSign to help employees quit smoking. 


Easy To Use 
Using LifeSign is as easy as pushing a button. 
You'll quit on your own when you're ready. No 
groups, no gum, no gimmicks. 


60-Day Money Back 
Guarantee 
Order LifeSign Today 


Call 1-800-338-6300 


or return coupon to 
HEALTH INNOVATIONS 
12355 Sunrise Valley Drive, Reston, VA 22091 


SPECIAL OFFER: Please send me—___ 
I LifeSign programs at $69.95 each ($10.00 
| off the regular price) plus $5.00 shipping 
| and handling (VA residents add $3.15 
sales tax) 
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tack on our part. It’s a program problem.” 
Bureaucracies would rather set aside the 
mark altogether. In Bayside, N.Y., Dana 
Wissner-Levy, a graduate student at Hof- 
stra University, had to take her battle to 
the school president before the registrar 
agreed to accept her hyphen. 


S ome psychologists worry about the ill 
effects of such nonconformity. Says 
family psychologist Alan D. Entin: “Kids 
get teased a lot when they have to explain 
the peculiarities of their family. The prob- 
lem is that a kid knows when he or she is 
weird.” Would the children of a marriage 
between, say, Jeremiah Shostak-Fielding 
and Maribel Johnson-Drexler ever learn 
to spell their full surname, provided that 
their parents could ever agree on just 
what it should be? And wouid that alli- 
ance completely unhinge data banks at 
the IRS? 

Aesthetics often dictates against hy- 
phenation. Says a Washington lawyer rep- 
resenting small businesses who was born 
Joel Rothstein and is married to a woman 
named Wolfson: “Rothstein-Wolfson is 
four syllables and 16 letters. Names get 
massacred enough. Wolfson becomes Wil- 
son. Rothstein becomes Rothson. You can 
imagine what people would have done 
with the two together.” But could they 
come up with a workable union of sur- 
names without resorting to hyphens? “It 
was important for our kid’s last name to be 
the same as ours,” says the lawyer. “Other- 
wise, one parent gets left out.” The solu- 
tion: Rothstein gave up his last name and 
took his wife’s. Joel is now a Wolfson, just 
like his wife and their child. 

Ideologically correct couples have 
ways of working things-out. When Skye 
Kerr married Deane Rynerson, they 
manufactured a new name: Rykerson. 
Some couples give the father’s surname to 
daughters and the mother’s surname to 
sons. For their firstborn, Pierce Barker 
and Carol Frost of Friendship, Md., did 
not bother with family at all, nor were 
they intimidated by the perils of hyphen- 
ating. They gave the child the surname 
Roth-Tubman, after the author Philip 
Roth and the 19th century abolitionist 
Harriet Tubman. Similarly, in Newton, 
Mass., Harry Finkelstein and Jamie Ke- 
lem junked their surnames and became 
the Keshets, from the Hebrew for 
rainbow. 

In any case, the Sammataro- 
Hutchinses have had it. They left the bar 
out on their youngest child’s birth certifi- 
cate. Says Debra: “The other kids were 
beginning to identify with Hutchins any- 
way.” Even so, her eldest son Tynan, 8, 
wears the long name with pride. “I’m the 
only one in class who has a hyphen.” Per- 
verse, perhaps, but some of us like it 
that way. — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Janice M. Horowitz/New York 
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The majority of Americans are “a5 
now meeting with a profes- 

sional to prepare their tax re- 
turns—now you can increase 
\2Sthe value and reduce'the cost 
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r CHRYSLER LE BARON 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR TO COME OUT OF AN AMERICAN 
DESIGN STUDIO IN A DECADE. 
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Patrick Swayze 
dances dirty. 
Robin Givens 
comes clean. 

And Carly Simon 
goes Hollywood. 





fp, 


| B Is the magic still there? 


¢ Patrick vonyre Will there be more dirty 
dancing? Or will he be singing the blues—country style? 


¢ Robin Givens The screen's newest heavyweight 
talks about new career moves, new challenges and a 
new life without Iron Mike. 


¢ Carly Simon Simon & Simon. Sister Joanna 
interviews Carly on love, success, marriage and music for 
the movies. Nobody does it better. 


Hosted by Bree Walker 
WEDNESDAY 
APRIL 19TH 
10 PM 
f (9 central) 
magazine ™ on tv 


Plus c penetrating portrait of 








CBS-TV 





the new generation of Kennedys. 





Wine in Its Time 


An enlightening video history 
of man and grape 





T o the ancient Greeks, it was a myste- 
rious, potent force that inspired the 
Dionysian rites and their artistic off- 
spring, Attic drama. To Christians, it 
| represents the blood of their Saviour. To 
| the secular connoisseur, it is the most 
profound of liquids—at its finest, poetry 
in a glass. 

The beverage, of course, is wine, 
which is the subject of a convivial yet 
scholarly 13-part series that appears 
on public television this month. In lesser 
hands, such a project could have been a 
mind-numbing compendium of trivia 
about Brix levels and Appellations 
Contrélées. As written and narrated by 
Hugh Johnson, Vintage: A History of 
Wine is an excursion into cultural history, 
enlivened by the author’s pithy insights 
on ritual, commerce and warfare. 

Wry, learned and low-key, Johnson 
is an ideal host for the series, which first 
appeared on Britain’s innovative Chan- 
nel 4. The author of a standard encyclo- 
pedia of wine, as well as an invaluable 
World Atlas of Wine, Johnson is Britain’s 
foremost wine critic; he is admired by his 
peers as much for his prose as for his 
palate. 

In tracing wine’s history, from its dis- 
covery more than 4,000 years ago in what 
is now Soviet Georgia to its potential for 
future greatness in California and Austra- 
lia, Johnson offers some provocative com- 
parisons. For example, he describes the 
monastic orders, which preserved viticul- 
ture in the Dark Ages, as ‘forerunners 





of modern multinational corporations,” 
with outposts (abbeys and priories) scat- 
tered throughout Europe. 

Johnson is serious about wines, but 
not too serious. Vintage offers some dead- 
pan send-ups of oenophile pretension. 
One segment displays a dinner at a Ma- 
deira Club in Savannah, where tuxedo- 
clad grandees, after a traditional meal of 
turtle soup and roast duck, grope for 
words to describe some rare 19th century 
Malmseys and Verdelhos. “It’s like the 
young Brahms and the mature Liszt,” 
burbles one member. 

Why, Johnson asks in the final 
episode, is wine alone among beverages 
considered an art? His answer: wine’s 
amazing range of flavors, and its subtle 
changes while aging provide both nour- 
ishment for the body (in moderation, of 
course) and sustenance for the mind. 
Taste and experience, he urges. Many 
viewers will consider that sound 
advice. a 














OK, Stranger... 
What's the circumTerence 
of the Earth?.. Who 
wrote “The Odyssey” 
and“ The Tliad ?" What's 
the average rainfall of 
the Amazon Basin? 








Why you should ask questions before 
you choose an international express company. 


When you’re shipping to the Far Side of the any necessary Customs paperwork done before the 
world, choosing the wrong express company can be package even gets there. 
a fatal mistake. DHL suggests you assume nothing, Howare your references? Ninety-seven 
question everything. For instance: percent of Fortune 500 companies use DHL for 
Are you new in town? It’s not enough to ship international shipping. 
somewhere—you’ve got to know the territory. In Before you pick an international express com- 
the 20 years we've been shipping there, DHL has pany, question DHL. You'll like our answers. 


delivered more packages overseas than Federal 
Express, Emery and Airborne combined. 

Will my package leave your hands? DHL 
packages are picked up, carried and delivered 
exclusively by DHL people. We’re with you 
door-to-door in over 170 countries. 

How fast can you clear customs? DHL 
has a unique Pre-Clearance System that gets 


The World’s Express Company” 
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FINANCING 


CHRYSLER MOTORS ANNOUNCES 
0% A.PR. FINANCING OR $300 TO $2,000 
CASH BACK ON EVERY NEW 1989 CAR, 
RAM VAN AND WAGON, AND ON 
SELECTED PICKUPS. ONLY FROM 
CHRYSLER, PLYMOUTH, DODGE, 
JEEP AND EAGLE. 


HERE’S TO YOU, AMERICA, FROM 
CHRYSLER MOTORS. 


CHRYSLER oe Jeep. 


a a 


meena - new dealer 


Short-term Annual Percentage Rate financing for qualified retail buyers through C! jer Credit oopons ation. Other rates available as length of contract increases. 
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Teen Life Ain’t Worth Livin’ 





Two movies turn young angst into black comedy and pop music 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 








here are the teenpix of yesterday? 

Gone with the demographic wind. 
As the US. movie audience ages toward 
thirtysomething, Hollywood has discarded 
the teen genre like so many Molly Ring- 
wald paper dolls. What's left? Only caustic 
satire, as in the new black comedy Heath- 
ers, or retro fantasy, as in Sing. 

At suburban Ohio’s Westerburg High, 
a quartet of teen princesses runs the 
school. They are called the Heathers, be- 
cause three of the four are named Heath- 
er. The fourth, Veronica (Winona Ryder, 
pallid of face and sharp as Cheddar), is at 
first pleased to be accepted by this “bunch 
of Swatch dogs and Diet Coke heads. 
They're, like, people I work with, and our 
job is being popular.” Still, she is ready for 
a sinister avenging force in her life, a juve- 
nile delinquent, a James Dean. He turns 
out to be J.D., a new boy in town who is 
itching to make trouble (played by Chris- 
tian Slater, handsomely imitating Jack 
Nicholson's silky menace). Veronica may 
want to get back alt one of the nasty 
Heathers by dropping a phlegm glob in 
her morning coffee, but J.D. has bigger 
plans. Soon this Heather is dead, though 
she does reappear in a dream to whine 
that “my afterlife is so boring! If I have to 
sing Kum Ba Yah one more 
time...” Then J.D. dispatches 
two boorish jocks who bugged 
Veronica. No loss, he shrugs: 
“Football season is over. Kurt 
and Ram had nothing to offer 
the school but date rape and 
AIDS jokes.” 

The screenplay by Daniel 
Waters (a find) offers all that 
and much more. It believes, like 
J.D., that “the extreme always 
seems to make an impression.” 
Its language is extreme—a vo- 
luptuously precise lexicon of ob- 
scene put-downs and dry iro- 
nies—and so is its scenario, 
which adjusts the teenpix format 
to accommodate subjects as 
bleak as copycat suicides and 
killer peer pressure. Heathers 
finds laughs in these maladies 
without making fun of them be- 
cause Waters writes from inside 
teenagers. He knows what 
makes them miserable and what 
makes them bad: that they are 
already adults but can’t accept 
the fact. “Why are you such a 





Killer peer pressure: Ryder, left, in a field of Heathers 


surviving Heather, and the reply is, “Be- 
cause I can be.” Heathers locates the emo- 
tional totalitarianism lurking in a prom 
queen’s heart. If Michael Lehmann’s direc- 
tion were a bit more astute, the movie 
could be the classic genre mutation it aims 
to be: Andy Hardy meets Badlands. 

Sing, written by Dean Pitchford and 
directed by Richard Baskin, could be 
called 42nd Street: Duh Motion Pitchuh. It 
carts all the clichés of a Broadway back- 
stage story to a decrepit Brooklyn Central 
High and populates it with Sesame Street 
renegades. Each class puts on a musical 
skit, or “sing,” with groups led by a black, 
a Greek, an Italian and a Jew—the “rain- 
bow coalition” that exists only in Holly- 
wood musicals. Yes, the tough Italian stud 
(Peter Dobson) falls for the sweet Jewish 
girl (Jessica Steen). And, honest, when the 
star of her skit gets knocked unconscious, 
the stud takes over and saves the show. 
You're going out there a punkster, but 
you've got to come back a star! 

The dialogue is all song cues; Pitch- 
ford’s songs are standard technopop, ex- 
cept for a comic showstopper, called Life 
Ain't Worth Livin’ (When You're Dead), 
that the suicidal teens of Heathers might 
take to heart. Otherwise, Sing is strictly 
Gold Diggers turned to brass. In the latest 
teenpix class portrait, it’s a dropout. a 








megabitch?” Veronica asks a A “bunch of Swatch dogs and Diet Coke heads.” 
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In Viet Nam: the masculine need for bonding 


An Unseen Star 


84 CHARLIE MOPIC Directed and 
Written by Patrick Duncan 








W e have been soldiering with this lost 
patrol since we were kids: the gruff 
but caring sergeant, preternaturally wise 
in the ways of the enemy and the equally 
hostile terrain; the street wisecracking 
kid; the slow-drawling bumpkin; a man 
called Hammer and another called Pretty 
Boy. And, of course, a lieutenant who is 
both green and ambitious and therefore 
more dangerous to friend than foe. Such 
characters have been AWOL from most | 
movies about Viet Nam, and 84 Charlie | 
MoPic would have curiosity value if it 
only brought them back and restored 
them to their chief role: demonstrating 
the masculine need for bonding. 

What gives this film a somewhat high- 
er value is the addition of one new charac- 
ter. “84 Charlie MoPic” is an Army term 
for a documentary cameraman, and all of 
this film was shot on super-16 mm, as if 
through his lens. But MoPic provides more 
than the title; he is responsible for the film's 
unique point of view. There is no editing in 
the formal sense. In the field the camera- 
man must pan from face to face to cover a 
scene and use his zoom for close-ups 
Tracking shots are handheld, often on the 
run. Sequences end when the cameraman 
decides to shut off—or when he runs out of 
film. We see MoPic only fleetingly, when, 
for laughs or in a final desperate moment, 
his comrades turn his camera on him. 

This mostly unseen star is played by 
Byron Thames, but special citations must 
go to Richard Brooks, Nicholas Cascone 
and Glenn Morshower, as his most sharply 
delineated subjects. It is, however, first- 
time director Duncan’s raw technique that 
jolts, transforms and grants powerful im- 
mediacy to basically banal material. In 
these bland days, more famous directors, 
operating on bigger budgets, are not man- 
aging to do as well —By Richard Schickel 
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Essay 


Michael Kinsley 


In Defense of Congress 


he U.S. Congress celebrates its 200th anniversary this 

year, and scolds say the old fool is aging disgracefully. It 
has declined, they say, from a serious, democratically elected 
legislative body into a self-perpetuating oligarchy engaged in 
a mad power grab against the Executive Branch, perverting 
the Constitution and paralyzing the U.S. Government. The 
Senate’s rejection of John Tower as Defense Secretary and 
the deal forcing President Bush to give up all hope of military 
aid to the Nicaraguan contras are just the two latest exam- 
ples. Other supposed mileposts on the road to megalomania: 
the 1973 War Powers Resolution, the Ethics in Government 
(special prosecutors) Act, the Boland amendment (which 
was supposed to halt aid to the contras but didn’t) and the 
1987 rejection of Robert Bork for the Supreme Court. 

The theory is heard mostly from Republicans. We have 
settled into an arrangement in which the Republicans seem 
to have permanent control of the White House and the Dem- 
ocrats seem to have perma- 
nent control of Congress. 
The essence of the com- 
plaint is that Democrats are 
somehow cheating when 
they use their control of one 
of the two elected branches 
of Government to thwart 
the will of the Republicans, 
who control the other. 

The constitutional de- 
bate cannot be easily sum- 
marized. There are conser- 
vatives—and not just Oliver 
North—who seriously ar- 
gue that a President has 
constitutional authority to 
pursue a foreign war in direct contravention of a law enacted 
by Congress and signed by himself. And to lie about it. What 
can be said briefly about this and less sweeping assertions of 
presidential power is, first, that even the conservative Su- 
preme Court has so far found them generally unconvincing, 
and second, that these imaginative readings of the separa- 
tion-of-powers clauses come from conservatives who are 
great ones for “restraint” when it comes to interpreting the 
Bill of Rights. 

What comes over strict constructionists, for example, 
when they contemplate the words “advice and consent’? 
Suddenly this rather clear phrase doesn’t mean what it says. 
Instead, it means “Approve him unless he’s a practicing al- 
coholic.” Read literally, the Constitution does not require the 
Senate to show special deference to the President’s choices 
for major offices. Yet in practice the Senate shows enormous 
deference, approving candidate after candidate it would nev- 
er choose itself, even for lifetime court appointments, where 
the consideration that a President has the right to his own 
team does not apply. If an occasional nominee sticks in the 
Senate’s craw—based on a subjective judgment it can neither 
quantify nor promise to apply uniformly in the future—that 
is hardly an abuse of power. Senator John Tower himself op- 
posed several Cabinet appointees over the years. 

The Wall Street Journal editorializes that the real pur- 
pose of toppling Tower was “to cripple a President fresh 
from an electoral victory. To demonstrate that the real pow- 
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er lies in a PAC-elected Congress immune from effective vot- 
er control.” And ultimately “to dismantle the presidency” no 
less. Of course, 87% of the members of Congress are also 
fresh from election. But this doesn’t count, the argument 
goes, because Congress has “less turnover . . . than in the Su- 
preme Soviet,” as former President Reagan has complained. 
Only six House incumbents lost re-election bids last year, 
and more than 85% of current members won by over 60%. 

The reasoning from these figures to the conclusion that 
Congress is “immune from effective voter control” is pecu- 
liar. Why is it that Ronald Reagan's 59% landslide re-elec- 
tion in 1984 constituted a mandate but the 60%-plus land- 
slides run up by most members of Congress constituted a 
scandal? Why is the apparent Republican lock on the 
White House considered to be a profound ideological mes- 
sage from the voters, whereas the apparent Democratic 
lock on Congress is considered to be a sign that the system 

doesn’t work? 

But wait (the theory 
goes on), those Democratic 
victories are tainted be- 
cause of gerrymandering by 
state legislatures, most of 
which are controlled by 
Democrats. Gerrymander- 
ing certainly happens. But 
gerrymandering hardly ex- 
plains why the Democrats 
have a large majority in 
Congress. Constituency 
election systems inevitably 
exaggerate majorities; that 
is part of their function. 
(How many times did you 

hear that Ronald Reagan carried 49 of 50 states? Yet he 
got barely 29 out of 50 voters.) In fact, though, the Demo- 
cratic majority is not all that exaggerated. In 1988 in elec- 
tions for the House, Democrats got 53% of the votes and 
won 59.7% of the seats. In the Senate, which is constitu- 
tionally gerrymandered in favor of the Republicans (two 
seats for Wyoming, two seats for New Jersey), Democrats 
got 52% of the votes and 55% of the seats up in 1988. In the 
Executive Branch, George Bush got 54% of the votes and all 
the seats. 

It might be better if the U.S. had a parliamentary system 
in which the Executive and Legislative branches were al- 
ways under the same control. Not only would that avoid pa- 
ralysis through partisan disagreement; it would also prevent 
the evasion of responsibility that is the real cause of paralysis 
in our Government. Negotiations on the budget, for exam- 
ple, are more like thumb wrestling than arm wrestling: the 
opponents don’t really disagree about the destination; they 
just know that whoever goes first loses. 

We don’t have a parliamentary system, which is why 
Presidents are always calling for bipartisanship, President 
Bush’s favorite postelection mantra. But bipartisanship must 
mean more than Congress always giving in to the President's 
wishes. “The duty of an opposition,” a hoary British political 
maxim has it, “is to oppose.” When the opposition controls 
an equal branch of Government, opposition is a duty that 
can be pursued gaily and without remorse. = 
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CNA....for all the commitments you make 


A new house. A promotion. A growing family. Your life is full 
of new beginnings, new commitments. And as your commit- 
ments change, your needs change with them. 

The CNA Insurance Companies can help you meet your 
growing commitments with our Universal Security Policy,” 
combining home, auto, personal property and liability coverage, 
all under one convenient, cost-efficient plan. 

This is only one of the many insurance products we pro- 
vide through our agents, protecting family, home and business. 
With the industry's highest A+ rating, and almost 100 years of 


experience, you can count on us. We'll be there when you need 
us. Helping you keep the commitments you make. Ci 
Insurance for individuals, business, groups and associations. 
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TOYOTACAMKY LEAS! 


ROOM FOR LEASE. 


NOW GET A GREAT 1989 CAMRY FOR A GREAT LEASE PRICE. 


From now until June 2, especially affordable lease 
rates are available on all 
spacious, quality Camrys 
(all sedans, wagons, V6 
and All-Tracs). Ideal 
space and comfort for a 

: family 
of five with generous storage, 
high ceilings (some with sun- 
roofs) and four-door conve- 
nience. Amenities abound even 
in standard models. Like plush 
carpeting, tinted glass, variable-assist power 
steering, and aero-styled halogen headlamps. 
Lease for less than it costs to 
buy, with lower monthly pay- 
ments. Plus terrific savings on 
special option packages. Your 
participating Toyota dealer has 
all the details. So move into a 
roomy new Camry soon and get a new lease on 
life. Get More From Life... Buckle Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 
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